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Cure for Pimples 


Gently smear the 
face with CuTI 
CURA OINTMENT 
but do not rub. 
Wash off the 
OINTMENT in 
five minutes with 
CuTIcUuRA SOAP 
and hot water, 
and bathe freely forsome minutes. Repeat 
moming and evening. Use CUTICURA 
Soap for bathing, as often as agreeable. 
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Training School Commencement 


HE graduating exercises of the Bible 
Training School and the Training 
School for Nurses were held in the Tremont 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday evening, May 18, under 
the auspices of the New England Deacon- 
ess Association. The church was beauti- 
tully and appropriately decorated. The 
class colors, lavender and white, prevailed, 
and delicately blended with fragrant lilacs, 
blushing apple- blossoms, and more stately 
tropical plants, while in the midst of it all 
there beamed forth the class-motto: “I 
can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.’’ 

Rev. Geo. S. Butters, chairman of the 
Training School committee, presided. Rev. 
R. P. Walker played the organ; Rev. C. W. 
Holden read the Scripture ; Rev. Dr. E. A. 
Blake, pastor of the church, offered prayer ; 
and Miss Margaret Robertson, a member 
ot the junior class, sang a beautiful song. 
Miss Lulu Huntley, ot Rockland, Me., 
gave the class address. Her subject was, 
** Ideal Service.”” She spoke of the pro- 
gressive age in which we are living, and 
said that what was but recently new and 
even startling is now old or commonplace, 
This progressiveness obtains in the realm 
of spiritual and moral activities. Our 
standards are higher and our work must 
be better. We see with clearer vision, and 
therefore press on toward higher ideals. If 
our ideals are not loity, pointing to even 
unattainable heights of purity and of serv- 
ice, we shall not be able to attain unto the 
best there is for us. We must aspire to be 
like Him who was our one pertect Ex- 
ample, and who could afford to give us no 
lower standard than perfection. The high- 
est imperative is to love, and only they 
who love can render ideal service. It is im- 
perative that we feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, but it is all important 
that we should do it in the right spirit. 
Paul said : “ Though I give all my goods to 
feed the poor and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing.’”’ The address was sensible 
and direct, and had the deaconess ring. 

Tbe Commencement address was deliv- 
ered by Rev.S. M. Dick, D. D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Worcester. He said the 
young lady, in her class address, had struck 
the keynote of the century. There are two 
kinds of service — one is for reward or com- 
pensation, and the other, which is far more 
noble, is the service of benevolence. The 
organized benevolence of the world is the 
church, and there is a sense in which the 
church is the only benevolent organization 
in the world — that is, all other societies 
which have benevolence as their purpose, 
are only resultants of the spirit of the 
Christian Church. He said the sculptor 
could bring various forms of beauty out of 
the rough and unattractive marble or gran- 


.ite, and suggested that the young women 


before him were to use their skill, the re. 
sults of their training, in developing useful 
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and even beautiful characters from uninter.- 
esting and uninviting humanity. Life is 
both a science and an art. ‘The science of 
life is to know ourselves, to know 
men and to know the methods of 
being helpful to men. The art of lile 
is to be able to put into practice what you 
know in such a way us to put the stamp of 
your own personality upon another. Paul 
plead tor a living sacrifice. It is compara- 
tively easy to make a dying sacrifice. Itis 
the life that is given to men that tells. Itis 
easy to die for Christ, and it is both sweet 
and glorious to die for one’s country ; but 
to walk dark streets and uninviting alleys 
alone in the midst of poverty and squalor, 
without music or banners, in order that 
some obscure life may be made better and 
brighter — that is a living sacrifice. 

Rov. W. T. Perrin, Pa. D., president of 
the New Eagland Dsaconess Association, 
addressed the class in a sympathetic and 
helptul way. At the close of his address 
Dr. Perrin invited Miss Orianna F. Hard- 
ing, superintendent of the Bible Training 
School, to step to the front, and also Miss 
A. A. Betts, superintendent of the Hos. 
pital, who called torward the students who 
were to be graduated from their respec- 
tive departments. They were as follows: 
From the Bible Training School: Laura 
Buchanan, Amy F. Fenno, Margaret 
Forsythe, Emma Hahn, Sadie A. Hagan, 
Lulu Huntley, Lulu V. Mank, Edith M. 
Moffatt, Maud B. Palmeter, Mabel H. 
Ridgway, Isabel H. Robertson, Elizabeth 
Shapleigh, Elizabeth E. Springham, Mrs. 
Minnie Wilkinson. From the Nurses 
Training School: Gartrude M. Boomer, 
Martha Drummer, Carrie B. Gregory, 
Alice L. Thorpe, Zillah McLaughlin. 
These young women all looked as though 
they had been well trained in the laws ot 
health as well as in other lines, and while 
we believe they were prepared to go to 
heaven, we were not impressed that they 
were :particularly anxious to take that 
journey just now. With. Miss Harding 
they have also had two years ot training 
in the school naturalness. 

Nine of those graduating from the Bible 
School are to be visiting deaconesses, two 
nurse deaconesses, one a medical mission- 
ary, one achurch visitor, and another an 
active worker in some part ot the Master’s 
vineyard. t. oc. We 





Educating the Negro 


DISTINGUISHED and wiolly trust- 

worthy minister of our denomina- 

tion, born and bred in New England, who 

has recently visited Rust University at 

Holly Springs, Miss., writes so interest- 

ingly and suggestively that we allow him 
to speak to our readers. He says: 


“Dr. W. W. Foster has had a remarkable 
administration at Rust University. He has 
shown, what many suppose to be impossible, 
that he can be a successful administrator ofa 
colored school in the South without suffering 
social ostracism at the hands of the white peo- 
ple there. During the last seven years his 
school has increased ten-fold, and the colored 
trustees, teachers, and pupils hold Dr. and Mrs. 
Foster in the highest esteem, and yet they have 
foliowed essentially the Southern idea as to the 
social position of the colored people. Without 
any reservation these educators have given 
themselves to their work, but they have exer- 
cised so much good sense in all their bearing 
that the leading citizens of Holly Springs have 
not only not ostracised them, but have given 
them entre to the best society of Mississippi, 
and even co-operated in various practical ways 
in advancing their work. From inquiries 
which I made while at Holly Springs recently, 
I found that the mayor of the city, the editor 
of its paper (a former Confederate captain), the 
Southern Methodist pastor, the president of 
Presbyterian college in the city, and other rep- 
resentative citizens of Holly Springs, are in en- 
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tire accord with the policy of negro education 
which Dr. Foster pursues. Indeed, two of the 
leading white citizens (not Methodists) are 
trustees of Rust University, and one is presi- 
dent of the board, taking a warm interest in all 
the work. By pursuing this course, Dr. Foster 
h?s not in the least alienated the colored people, 
but has had unqualified success among them. 

“Is not all this suggestive? After thirty-five 
years and more in the South, ought not our 
course in educating the colored people, if it is 
entirely sane, to command the respect of the 
best white people where our schools are lo- 
cated? Can the race question bs solved en- 
tirely by the educators who come from another 
section of the country? In the last analysis, 
will it not require the co-operation of the white 
Christians among whom they live, and with 
whom they must constantly come in con: 
tact?” 





Enlarging Its Scope 


HE Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, first started largely as a lay ef- 

fort conducted for men in masses, has quite 
curiously, in acccordance with the princi- 
ple of the division of labor, differentiated 
its work, as the years have gone by, into 
efforts for men in classes, though happily 

it has never tolerated anywhere the caste 

spirit. And it is turthermore remarkable 

that its influence should today be so wide- 

ly telt in college and theological seminary 

circles. It has really affected the educa- 
tional lite of America to a large extent. Less 
than a century ago the tone of the 
student life at the higber institutions of 
learning was prevailingly atheistic. More 

recently than that it was apathetically 
worldly. Today — largely through the in- 
fluence of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, though also, on the theoretical 
side, partly through the reappearance of 4 
wave of theistic thought succeeding deistic 
and agnostic moods — it is as openly Chris- 
tian. It is a rare university which does 
not maintain, by the gitts of its own under- 
graduates, one or more missionaries in the 
foreign field. This practical evidence ot a 
beliet in the fact that Christianity is worth 
ex porting is the strongest kind of proof that 
Christianity is strong at home. It is true 
that in worldly matters mon often give 
away what they do not want themselves, 
but not so in spiritual concerns. And the 
happy fact is that the more the young col- 
legians of America give to o‘hoers of their 
Christian z2al, taith and convicion, the 
more religion of thse bsst typs they them- 
selves will have. Giving does not im- 
poverish either God or a godly man. 





Humors feed on humors — the sooner you get 
rid of them the better — Hood's Sarsaparilla is 





the medicine to take. 
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Chamberlain Scores Two Victories 


OSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, in a sin- 
gle day last week, achieved two sig- 
vificant triumphs, Last Wednesday he 
succeeded in getting the better of the 
Duke of Devonshire at a meeting of the 
Liberal-Unionist Council, carrying that 
body with him in favor of a course which 
will end its career as a mere agency for the 
maintenance of Parliamentary union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and 
open the way to its employment in sup- 
port of his own fiscal policy. Later in 
the same day, by asserting himself de- 
cidedly, at the risk of breaking with Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain secured the 
proposal in the House of Commons of an 
amendment designed to upset a free trade 
attack which had been precipitated by a 
motion of Alexander W. Black, an ad- 
vanced Liberal, welcoming the ministe- 
rial declaration that ‘‘ protective taxation 
of food would be burdensome to the people 
and injurious to the empire.’”?’ Although 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own amendment to 
this motion was not carried, he forced Mr. 
Balfour to propose an amendment shelv- 
ing the fiscal question. Tariff legislation 
was deferred tothe next Parliament and 
confidence declared in the Government. 
This action is equivalent to a declaration 
that the Conservative-Liberal- Unionist 
coalition will take up the tariff issue at 
its own time and in its own way, and 
gives Mr, Chamberlain the privilege of 
calling up that question when he chooses, 





Korea and the Koreans 


HE Count Vay de Vaya, who has 
traveled extensively in Korea and is 

an expert authority on Korean life, does 
not concur in the opinion often expressed 
that the people of that country are unin- 
(elligent, slow and stupid, forjhe found 
them abundantly able to follow abstract 
questions. With fair opportunities Korea 
might become the Switzerland or Bel- 
gium of the Far East. A great drawback 
to travel in Korea is the absence of roads. 
Officially there are roads of three classes, 
but the third class exists on paper only ; 
those of the second class are such as a 
goat might manage to travel safely ; 
while over those of the first a Korean 


horse can just walk. Similarly there are 
three classes of bridges, but the second 
class consists only of stepping stones, and 
the third of two posts put up on each side 
of the stream to indicate that the water 
would not come above the traveler’s 
chest. Merchandise is conveyed by oxen 
if the trader can afford them ; if not, on 
men’s backs. Korean money is of smal] 
value according to European standards. 
A horse-load of it is worth about $35, and 
a man with half-a-crown’s worth in his 
pockets can scarcely walk. At present 
the artistic temperament is quite lost in 
Korea, where there are good craftsmen, 
but no artists. Count Vay de Vaya con- 
siders that the great need of the Koreans 
is education and training, and he believes 
them capable of becoming a fine race. 


China’s Influence in Tibet 


HE influence in Tibet of; China, 
which has exercised for many years 

a kind of suzerainty over that inaccessible 
land, appears co be waning. Back of the 
present assertion of independency in 
Tibet lies a curious and painful bit of his- 
tory. For a considerable period Tibet 
was governed by child Dalai Lamas, and 
so long as the approval of the Chinese 
Government was necessary for the due 
appointment of a regent during the suc- 
cessive minorities of recent Dalai Lamas, 
Tibet was bound to the Middle Kingdom 
by astrong link. The regent made his 
own terms with the suzerain power with- 
out much attempt at concealment, and 
the repeated necessity for 4 obtaining 
China’s approval to a new appointment 
made it impossible for the party of inde- 
pendence to obtain more than a tempo- 
rary success. This ‘ necessity,’”’ how- 
ever, was artificial rather than natural, 
since the unhappy little supreme heads of 
northern Buddhism were put out of jthe 
way one after another, eight years or so be- 
ing their average life. While this policy of 
assassination of the children whose great- 
ness was thus strangely thrust upon them 
continued, the influence of the*Chinese 
in Tibetan affairs ‘was unavoidable. 
This perpetual minority, so to speak, of 
the Dalai Lama gave the central author- 
ity in matters religious and national into 
the hands of an almost hereditary oli- 
garchy of governing families, as carefully 
selected as were those of the Republic of 
Venice during the Middle Ages. The war 
with India in 1888 seems to have jsug- 
gested to the shrewder Tibetans {the 
necessity for nationalizing Tibet and tak- 
ing the government out of the hands‘of 
China. At any rate the regent has been 
dispensed with by the simple expedient 
of allowing the present Grand*Lama of 
Lhassa to live, and to take the govern- 
ment of Tibet into his own hands on 
coming to his majority — and now Chi- 


nese influence in Tibet has practically 
disappeared. No better proof of the im- 
potence of China in Tibet can be afforded 
than the humiliating figure cut by the 
Chinese ‘‘ commissioners’’ empowered — 
at Pekin, not at Lhassa — to treat with 
the covetuus English advancing upon the 
Tibetan capital. 


Brown Library Opened 


HE John Carter Brown Library build- 
ing at Brown University was dedi- 
cated, May 17. The beautiful new struc- 
ture houses the most complete and valu- 
able collection of Americana in existence. 
The exercises of dedication were simple, 
but impressive. The guests of the Uni- 
versity passed in procession through the 
John Nicholas Brown gates, which were 
opened for the first time in honor of the 
occasion, to Sayles Hall, where the liter- 
ary exercises were held, the principal 
feature of which was an address by Pro- 
fessor Frederick J. Turner, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, on ‘‘ The Historical 
Library in the University.’’ The proces- 
sion reforming marched next to the new 
library building. Colonel R. H. I. God- 
dard, on behalf of the trustees under the 
Brown will, presented the building to the 
University, and the keys were formally 
handed over by John Nicholas Brown, 
the four-year-old son of the deceased 
donor. President W. H. P. Faunce, on 
behalf of the University, in a felicitous 
speech accepted the building, library and 
endowment. The library building, the 
main structure of which is in the form of 
a Greek cross, is classic in every outline, 
and the whole effect is one of imposing 
simplicity. ' 


Photographic Use of Photolinol 


* DEMONSTRATION was recently 
given in London of the successful 
results obtained with a new photographic 
material called photolinol. In this linen 
is used as the vehicle for the sensitizing 
solution, which permeates the material, 
and thus: yields on development a photo- 
graphic image that is not merely on one 
side, as happens with paper coated with 
a sensitive emulsion, but goes right 
through, appearing on both sides. Hence 
the picture appears as if woven into the 
material,and the double image gives a 
stereoscopic effect of relief. When 
viewed by reflected light the more clearly 
defined portion on the face of the fabric 
forms the picture; but if transmitted 
light is employed, the fainter image on 
the back comes into play and reinforces 
that on the face. It is claimed for the 
fabric that it takes colors well, and when 
colored gives the effect of a solid oil 
painting by reflected light, and of a col- 


Continued on page 672 
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KNOWLEDGE BY OPPOSITES 


T is an old question of the quidnuncs : 
Can a poor man know what poverty 
is? Cana blind man know what it is to 
)e blind ? The implication of this question 
is that a man who has never known what 
wealth is, can never really appreciate its 
opposite, want; and that a blind man, 
having never experienced the joys of vi- 
sion, cannot really be sensible of the dep- 
rivation of sight. There is a deep truth 
here which is applicable in the spiritual 
sphere — the principle of knowledge by 
opposites. The man of the world who 
has never by personal experience tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, can have no 
conception of what Christianity really 
means. He may thirk he knows it, but 
he does not. His ideas as to the true in- 
ward meaning of the Gospel are as hazy as 
were the mixed conceptions of the blind 
man who said that he thought the color 
red was like ‘‘ the sound of a bugle.’’ The 
worldling cannot know worldliness in this 
sense — he does not know it by contrast 
with its opposite, spirituality. He lives 
in a different world from the spiritually- 
minded man. Having never known, he 
does not miss the glories of the Christian 
experience. These beauties lie entirely 
outside the purview of the unconverted 
man. 


** Something there is in every hue 
Christiess eyes have never seen.’’ 


If the worldly man would understand the 
penury and feel the pinch of his own 
worldliness, he must to some extent be- 
come Christianized. It is the touch of 
God on the soul that discovers to it its 
want and disillusions it with sin. The 
prodigal did not really feel himself to be 
in want until he thought of his father and 
his wealth. Blessed are they who follow 
on to know the Lord, for in knowing Him 
they come to recognize and appreciate at 
the same time a multitude of beauties and 
graces in human life before unguessed 
and undiscoverable. 





FORTY YEARS 


T is well sometimes to look backward. 
On the 4th of May, 1864, forty years 
ago, Grant’s army crossed the Rapidan to 
begin the last great movement which, 
when completed, was to crush the Re- 
bellion. The terrible battles of the Wil- 
derness and of Spottsylvania Court House 
followed, and, by the end of the month, 
the two huge armies were facing each 
other at Cold Harbor, not far from Rich- 
mond, but it was to be nearly a year be- 
fore Richmond fell into our hands. 

On the 5th of May Sherman began his 
memorable march from Chattanooga to 
Atlanta and the sea, which was to show 
that the Confederacy was a hollow shell, 
only needing to be pierced, and was to 
have very much to do with ending the 
war. But by the last of May he had lost 
ten thousand men, and was still a good 
way from his goal. Not till the first of 
September did he reach Atlanta. 

So that, while the end might be said to 
be in sight, May 30, 1864, and the issue 
no longer doubtful, the bloody rain of 
battle still poured its ghastly flood upon 
the land, and much carnage was yet to 
come. Tens of thousands of homes were 
desolate, and hundreds of thousands of 
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men confronted each other on hard- 
contested fields. It was a gloomy hour. 
We were suffering for oursins. The atro- 
cious crime of human siavery, in which 
the whole nation had so long been impli- 
cated, was being expiated. The mighty 
scourge of war could not wholly pass 
away until the weaith piled by the bonds- 


man’s two hundred and fifty years of un-. 


requited labor had been sunk, and the 
blood drawn with the lash had been paid 
in full measure by that which flowed 
forth at the bidding of bullet and of 
sword. The righteous judgments of the 
Lord were resting heavily upon us. 

In the forty years that have now gone 
much history has been made, and many 
changes have come about which cannot 
here be recounted. Brighter skies by far are 
over us. Our prospects as a people — 
united, strong, intelligent, immensely 
wealthy, fast approaching one hundred 
millions in number — may even be called 
brilliant. Yet there are clouds. There is 
still demand for heroism. Many reforms 
lag sadly by the way, and wait long for 
their consummation. Who will step into 
the breach as boldly as did the boys in 
blue under their conditions? The ‘ leg- 
endary virtue carved upon our fathers’ 
graves,’’ to use owell’s words, will not 
suffice for present needs. We shall be 
‘* traitors to our sirés ’’ if we meet not the 
call of this hour as nobly as they met the 
call of that. 


** New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
who would keep abreast ot Truth.” 


If the Memorial Day which we celebrate 
so soon shall content itself with eulogiz- 
ing 1864, and shall not put fresh courage 
into us for the pressing obligations of 1904, 
it will not have completely fulfilled its 
mission. Truth takes many shapes, 
makes many demands. To be ever loyal 
to her claims needs as much bravery as 
to march up to the cannon’s mouth. 
Where are the armies who have eulisted 
under her banner and propose to fight it 
out on this line, no matter how long it 
takes or what cost it may involve? Their 
ranks are much too thin, but let them on 
no account be discouraged. The future is 
theirs. 


‘“* And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own.” 





Important Work of Mediation 


N Wednesday, May 25, at the inaugu- 

ration of Prof. W. D. Mackenzie, 

D. D., as president ot Harttord Theological 

Seminary, Prof. H. C. Sheldon, D. D., ot 

the School ot Theology ot Boston Univer- 
sity, spoke as follows: 


“It is my office to bring the greeting of the 
School of Theology of Boston University. The 
office is a grateful one; tor nothing forbids that 
the expression of good-will which 1 am expect- 
ed to voice should be most sincere and cordial. 
No one in the Boston faculty is conscious of 
any ground for other than perfectly friendly 
feelings toward the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary. It is true that some of us remember 
that one reason for founding the institu- 
tion was a felt demand for a protest against 
the Arminian teaching which had  0be-. 
gun to invade the Divinity School in New 
Haven. But we presume there has been a con- 
siderable evolution since the days of Bennet 
Tyler, and that more recently you have not 
judged that opposition to Arminianism enters 
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Specifically into your vocation. Very possibly 
you still consider it a partof your mission to 
look out for your twin sister in New Haven, 
and to see that she does not stray too far into 
the paths of liberalism. But that is no ground 
of objection on our part. Indeed, we are quite 
ready to admit that such watchcare may bein 
the providential order. 

“As there is no grudge on the side of the 
Boston School toward you, 80 we are happy to 
believe that you entertain no grudge against 
us. Possibly some of you may have been re- 
minded of Wesley’s faraous saying, ‘ The world 
is my parish,’ aud have thought tnat the Bos- 
ton School has been acting on that aggressive 
maxim in educating so many Congregational 
ministers, But you have observed that we have 
done nothiug by choice or set purpose in this 
matter. You have also reflected on the fact 
that, so far as the ministers furnished by our 
School to Congregationalism have veen of 
Methodist antecedents, the responsibility for 
the contribution manifestly rests with the Con- 
gregationalists, since it would nol have hap- 
pened but for very low fences and inviting pas- 
tures. Accordingly you attach no blams: tous, 
and the conclusion stands that no cloud of 
jealousy dims the brightness of that sky which 
includes inacommo2n embrace our respective 
domains, 

“ We are glad to greet our brother workmen 
—the new president aad all asyociated with 
him —in this honored seat of sacred learning, 
on the threshold of the new century, and to 
bid you Godspeed. We recognize that it isa 
difficult time for theological educators. But just 
because it is a difficult time, it is an era of grand 
ovportunity. The difficalty arises from the 
presence of new factors that press in and claim 
attention. The presence of these new factors 
means an opportunity to enrich the inheritance 
which has come down from the ages, if only 
the right adjustment can be made between the 
old and the new. To mediate between these, to 
reconcile the claims of conservatism with the 
claims of progress — this is the great and insist- 
ent task of theological education in the present. 
There is no staving itoff or puttiog it aside ; 
and any party which attempts this is certain to 
be stranded as respecis leadership and perma- 
nent influence. 

In tne opinion of thoss whom [ represent 
no theological teacher can fulfill the special de- 
mands of the time whose soul is not filled wita 
reverence and affection for the treasure in tne 
historical inheritance. No more can any 
teacher meet those demands whose mind das 
not turn toward the newer learning in the 
spirit of patient inquiry and genuine catholic. 
ity. An immovatie conservatism and arash 
liberalism are alike di-qualified to meet the ex 
igency which confronts us. 

‘In this great and necessary task of mediat- 
ing between the old and the new, may it be the 
higb honor of the Hartford [fheological Semi- 
tary to take a signal part. May each succeed- 
ing decade of the century witness the increasing 
lustre and enlarged usefulness of this School of 
Sacred Learning!” : 





Work for Seamen 


HERE is, perhaps, no more practical 
and less acadeuiic question or enter- 
prise than work tor seamen. The life of 
the sailor tossing on the bright blue sea or 
almost engulted in the furious hurricanes 
of a stormy deep, seems utterly apart from 
that of the man who amid classic shades 
digs for Greek roots or dissects a biological 
specimen. And yet when the Congrega- 
tional Club of New York took up the sub- 
ject of work tor sailors it brought Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, a college graduate, 
trom the stutely shades ot Cambridge, a 
man in touch with Harvard culture, and 
William Sloare, a recent graduate of Yale, 
a typical representative of Young Yale, 
and chairman ot the Army and Navy com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, to present thit cause. The other 
speaker of the evening, Admiral Higginson 
(* Admirable’’ Higginson, the chairman 
would call him), is a graduate of Annapo- 
lis, which gives a collegiate training of a 
particular kind. All this does not prove 
that every man should go to college (for 
some should stay away for the good of the 
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country), but it does seem to indicate that 
mental discipline, culture courses, and 
even extended erudition, should fit a man 
the better for practical ministry in some 
form to his fellow-men. It ought to be the 
ease that the more ideas a man has, the 
more ideals he gains too. The lily-white 
hands of culture may also be helping hands 
active in social service. 





The Indispensable Man 


T the recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club of New York, referred toin 
the toregoing editorial, which was devoted 
to a consideration ot the needs of sailors and 
marines, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge, who comes of a tamily of sailors, 
spoke of the sailor as the “ one indispen- 
sableman” without whom continents could 
not be discovered, missionaries carried on 
their evangelizing errands, and nations re- 
deemed trom barbarism. It it had not been 
tor the sailor, England would not have been 
Christianized or a republic established on 
these shores. Yet people seldom think of 
the sailor, largely because he does his work 
so far away from the sight of men. Doctors, 
lawyers, mechanics, teachers, ministers — 
and in these days every man thinks that he 
can do his own preaching tor himself — 
could be dispensed with, said Dr. McKen- 
zie, but never the sailor. 

This apt way of putting the case was 
made by the speaker the basis tor a warm 
plea and argument for philanthropic and 
evangelistic work among the men of the 
sea. Dr. McKenzie told how when a boy 
he had gone down to the shore in a New 
England port and put off in a boat to meet 
his father, whose ship was standing in 
from a three years’ cruise. As his father 
in the bow of the ship caught sight of the 
eager lad who was excitedly waving his 
hat trom the small boat, he shouted to a 
sailor: ‘‘Throw a rope to my boy!’ The 
rope was thrown to the young fellow, and 
he was scon aboard the ship in his father’s 
arms. ‘So,’ said Dr. McKenzie — with in- 
tense feeling, while his voice trembled with 
emotion— “the Heavenly Father calls to 
Christian people today to extend their sym- 
pathies and help to the seamen. Throw 
out a line to God’s boy !”’ 





General Conference and Roman 


Catholicism 


HE Roman Catholic question continues 

to pop up in the General Conference 

in what seems to us an unfortunate way. 
The Bishops in their Address, as our read- 
ers may have noticed, devote a paragraph 
to Romanism and its attitude toward the 
public schools in this country and toward 
religious liberty elsewhere. A Roman 
Catholic priest took occasion, upon seeing 
this utterance, to write a column for the 
city papers, protesting that the allusion 
was uncalled for, unchristian, and unhis- 
torical in its statements and implications. 
This brought Dr. James M. King next 
morning to the platform with a proposition 
to adopt and confirm as the utterance ot 
the General Conference the paragraph trom 
the Bishops’ Add ress, and to add a resolu- 
tion assuring our missionaries in Catholic 
countries of sympathy and help in their 
struggles for religious and civil liberty. 
This was followed, after it had been sent to 
a committee for consideration, by an at- 
tempt on the part of laymen to forestall 
any committee action. Then came the 
traternal delegate from Ireland with a 
long story of the oppressions and injustices 
wrought by Romanists in his land. Next 
evening at the missionary anniversary 
Rev. Dr. William Burt most vehemently 
denounced Romanism as he has for years 
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seen itin Italy. Still later came a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, asking Congress 
to enact a constitutional amendment fur- 
bidding sectarian use of public money ; 
while in Bishop Hartzell’s address and re- 
port of his work, just given, there are ad- 
ditional allusions to Roman Catholic op- 
pressions in some of the lands which he has 
visited. 

Without stopping now to discriminate 
between these various utterances, some of 
which were careful and deliberate, and 
others of which were simply denunciatory, 
we may say that it seems to us a needlessly 
irritating, a wholly unedifying, and an en- 
tirely uncalled-for piece of business to 
lump together ‘‘ Mormonism, Romanism, 
and other evil isnis,’’ as has recently been 
done, without discrimination, in one of 
these deliverances. Nothing whatever is 
gained for truth or righteousness by de- 
nunciation, pure and simple. There is a 
right way to deal with the question of the 
evils associated with or growing out of or 
essentially belonging to Roman Catholi- 
cism, but that method surely is not the 
policy of unreasoning and rabid assaults. 
One would imagine, in listening to some oft 
the addresses that have been made on this 
subject, that the Roman Catholic Church is 
evil, only evil, and that continually. 





OUR NEW BISHOPS 


S appears in the regular report of the 
proceedings, the General Confer- 
ence accepted the wise recommendation of 
the committee on the Episcopacy, tbat 
eight new Bishops be elected. Balloting 
began on Wednesday, the 18th, and the 
eighth Bishop was elected on the 14th 
ballot on Saturday. Taken as a whole, the 
selections are unusually wise and satis- 
factory, giving promise of splendid leader- 
ship to the church at large. For this mag- 
nificent result the entire denomination 
should be devoutly grateful. We present 
herewith brief sketches and characteriza- 
tions, with portraits elsewhere. 


JosEPH F. BERRY was born in Aylmer, 
Canada, and is 48 years of age. Educated 
in the public schools and converted early 
in life, he entered the ministry in 1874, and 
was at the time of his election, as he had 
been for many years, a member ot the De- 
troit Conference. From 1884 to 1900 he was 
assistant editor of the Michigan Christian 
Advocate. In journalism he manifested 
marked ability, even genius of an unusual 
order. Chosen to edit a paper for the Ep- 
worth League, he launched the Hpworth 
Herald, which from the first has been a 
phenomenal success, reaching under his 
masterful direction a circulation of more 
than 125,000. As editor he stood for the fun- 
damental truths and well-established prin- 
ciples and work of the denomination. For 
four years he has borne with signal success 
the double work of editor of the Herald 
and General Secretary of the League. He 
is brotherly, sagacious, an _ intelligent 
reader of men, quick to apprehend situa- 
tions and wise in adjustment to necessities. 
That he received more than the two-thirds 
vote needed for an election on the first 
ballot, attests the degree of favor in which 
he is held in the denomination. 


HENRY SPELLMEYER was born in New 
York city, and is 56 years oli. He was 
graduated from New York University in 
1866, and from Union Theological Seminary 
in 1869. Before his graduation trom the 
theological seminary he entered the minis- 
try of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the Newark Conference, and tor thirty-four 
years he has been a pastor of the leading 
churches in and around Newark. He was 
a member of the General Conferences in 
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1896 and 1909, and in the latter year came 
within 84 votes of election as a Bishop. He 
was chairman of the committee of enter. 
tainment of the General Conterence in 1900 
and 1904. Bishop Spellmeyer, therefore, 
comes from the pastorate, to which he has 
devoted his life, and from a record of un- 
broken success with leading churches. He 
is an illustration of the all-rounded, well- 
balanced, deeply religious and always suc- 
cessful pastor. 


WILLIAM F. McDoOWELL was born in 
Millersburg, O., and is 46 years ot age. 
He has been corresponding secretary of 
the Board of Education since 1899. His 
education was received at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, where he was graduated in 
1879. He took a course at the School of 
Theology of Boston University, getting 
the degree of S. T. B. in 1882. His first pas- 
torate was in Lodi, O., and subsequently 
he served churches in Oberlin and Tiffin, 
O. From 1890 to 1899 he was chancellor of 
the University of Denver. Bishop Me. 
Dowell belongs to the modern school of 
thinkers and preachers’ Loyal to the old 
and fundamental, he welcomes gladly all 
the light and interpretation which this 
remarkable age sheds upon the Bible and 
upon all truth. A well-furnished scholar, 
with high and exacting standards for the 
pulpit and the platform, with marked 
oratorical ability, he will everywhere be 
heard with delight and carry refreshment 
and inspiration. 

JAMES W. BASHFORD was born in Fay- 
ette, Wis., and is 55 years of age. He has 
been president of Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware, O., since 1889. In 1873 he was 
graduated from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and in 1876 he took his theological 
course at the School of Theology of Boston 
University. In 1875 he began his work as 
a pastor in Boston, continuing with marked 
success at Chestnut St., Portland, Me., and 
at Delaware Ave., Buffalo, until he accept- 
ed the college presidency. Bishop Bash- 
ford, because so well known, is greatly 
beloved and much admired in New Eng- 
land. Thoroughly equipped and furnished 
intellectually, an ardent piety gives glow 
and conviction to his sermons and ad- 
dresses. Modern and progressive in his 
views, he is yet thoroughly evangelical and 
evangelistic. Holding himself under splen- 
did self-control, he is a judicious adminis- 
trator and executive. 


WILLIAM BuRT was born in Padstow, 
Cornwall, England, and is 52 years ot age. 
He was the oldest son of his widowed 
mother, who, with her family, moved to 
Warren, Mass.,in the early seventies. Con- 
verted in the Warren Methodist Church, he 
soon felt called to the ministry. He is a 
graduate of Wesleyan Academy, Wilbra- 
ham, of Wesleyan University (class of ’79), 
and of Drew Theological Seminary. In the 
spring of 1881 he joined the New York East 
Conference, and was stationed at St. Paul’s 
Church, Brooklyn, and later at the De 
Kalb Ave. Church. At the close of his pas- 
torate there, at the urgent request of Bishop 
Foss, he accdpted the appointment to our 
Italy Mission. His twenty years’ success 
there is due to the developing of the large 
plans he thought out from the first. He 
has traveled extensively in Bible lands. 
He has been four times a delegate to the 
General Conterence. Doubtless while he 
understands our Methodism in Europe 
better than any other representative in the 
church, he has kept in close touch with the 
work in the home land. 


LUTHER B. WILSON is a native of Mary- 
land, and is 47 years old. Hestudied med- 
icine at the University of Maryland, grad- 
uating in 1877, and practiced in Baltimore 
for one year, when he decided to enter the 
ministry and began a course at Oickinson 
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College. Four years later he graduated 
with honors, and was admitted to the Bal- 
timore Conference. After filling several 
pastorates, he was sent to Waugh Church, 
Washington. While pastor of this church 
he was made presiding elder of Washing- 
ton District, and at the expiration of his 
term of six years was appointed to Foun- 
dry Church, Washington. He served three 
years there, and was appointed presiding 
elder of West Baltimore District. A man 
ot excellent presence, well-poised judg- 
ment, tactful, a fine preacher who can rise 
to the strength, dignity and enthusiasm of 
any occasion or position, he will magnify 
and honor the great office. 


THoMAsS B. NEELY was born ‘in Phil- 
adelphia, and is 63 years of age. He 
has been a member of the Philadelphia 
Conference tor many years, serving as 
pastor and presiding elder. He has been a 
member of five General Conferences, and is 
distinguished as a parliamentarian and de- 
bater, rivaling leadership in the General 
Conference with Dr. Jamese M. Buckley. In 
1900 he was elected corresponding secretary 
of the Sunday School Union and Tract So- 
ciety, and editor of the Sunday-school pub- 
lications. He is author ot several impor- 
tant volumes, the best known being, 
‘* Evolution of the Episcopacy,’’ and ‘* The 
Governing Conference in Methodism.’’ A 
strong preacher, logical and instructive 
upon the platform, deeply devoted to the 
church, of high and exalted aims, a model 
presiding officer, he will everywhere mag- 
nify the great office to which he has been 
elected. 


JAMES R. DAY was born in Whitney- 
ville, Me., and is 59 years of age. Grad- 
uatirng at Bowdoin College in 1874, he 
entered the ministry in Maine and took 
such high rank that he was soon sum- 
moned to leading pulpits in Boston and 
New York. From Calvary Church, New 
York city, he was elected in 1894 chancellor 
ot Syracuse University. His administra- 
tion as the head of this institution has 
been phenomenally successiul. Under his 
leadership the funds of the University 
have been bountifully multiplied, new 
departments have been added, and all have 
been strengthened. Bishop Day is a man ot 
massive proportions physically, mentally, 
and spiritually. A masterful executive, he is 
strong and attractive in the pulpit and on 
the platform. Undeviatingly anchored to 
the fundamental revelations of the Scrip- 
tures, but with open and receptive mind to 
the assured results of modern Biblical 
investigation, he will greatly aid in the 
most important work of the hour in our 
church, mediating between the. varying 
phases and expression of old and new 
truth. He will provea tower of strength 
and wisdom in the episcopal board. 

Just after the above was put in type, a 
telegram trom our correspondent, Dr. J. 
B. Young, states: 


* Day, after forty-eight hours’ reflection and 
prayer, in impressive appeal declined office of 
Bishop. Duty impels him to remain in educa- 
tional work. Deep impression. Resignation 
accepted by large vote. Further election of 
Bishops indefinitely postponed.” 





Vindicating Our Theological 
Schools 
HE charges of heresy against Garrett 


Biblical Institute and the School of 
Theology of Boston University, which 


have been so persistently circulated for a 
long time, being especially leveled against 
certain professors in each institution, and 
which were carried to the General Confer- 
ence and agitated and pressed there, have 
come to naught, as they ought, and as we 
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expected. An associated press despatch, 
sent out from Los Angeles, Saturday, May 
20, Says: 


“ The disturbing charges of heresy that have 
agitated certain circles in the Methodist Con- 
ference since its opening have been finally dis- 
posed of in the committee on Education. The 
report, which finds that the charges of heresy 
have not been sustained, says in part: ‘ We are 


persuaded that there is no sufficient foundation: 


for the allegations that certain of our theolog- 
ical schools are disloyal to the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the church. None of the memorials re 
ceived contain any specific charges, and there 
have come to the committee satisfactory state 
ments as to the doctrinal soundness of the 
teachings in one of the institutions in the re- 
ports of the numerous visitors appointed by 
the Annual Conference.’ ” 


Now may we not have a cessation of 
these unfounded and very harmful 
charges ? 





Settled at Last 


NE of the most important decisions 
ever rendered by a General Confer- 
ence was that which was reached at Los 
Angeles a tew days ago, and duly detailed 
in our report of the doings of that body. 
We refer, of course, to the conclusion, now 
expressed in the law of the church, as it had 
been long embodied in the unbroken prac- 
tice and conviction of the episcopacy, that 
it is contrary to the constitutional restric- 
tions imposed by our organic law ‘tor the 
General Conference to district the Bishops 
for aterm of years. This decision, backed 
and brought about by the counsel] and con- 
sideration of some of the ablest lay and 
clerical masters of jurisprudence in the 
chureb, ought to settle the matter for some 
time to come, although it is of course with- 
in the province of the General Conterence 
at some future meeting, should a majority 
hold a contrary view, to reverse its own 
conclusion. For the present, at least, the 
vexed question is relegated to the rear. 

The doctrine, as laid down in the decision, 
and as implied or expressed in the debate, 
is that the General Conterence has no legal 
or constitutional authority to erect a group 
ot Conterences and place a Bishop in charge 
of that cluster of Conferences for a quad- 
rennium or longer. It has always been 
held by the chiet writers on the Methodist 
episcopacy that, while in certain respects 
the Bishops are the creatures of the Gen- 
eral Conference, subject to the will of that 
body and under its directions, in certain 
other regards they are co-ordinate in 
authority ; and it is now expressly declared 
that the project of districting the general 
superintendents, so far as its exercise might 
be assumed by the General Conterence, lies 
within the sphere of those co-ordinate, or 
perhaps independent, functions ot the bish- 
opric with which the chief legislative body 
ot the church may not meddle. 

Yet, as was suggested by more than one 
speaker, it seems clear that the Bishops 
themselves may do in this respect what 
the Conference may not attempt. It is 
within their province to arrange a group of 
Conterences for one of their number, over 
which he shall preside tor two or three or 
four years in succession, meanwhile at- 
tending to such other duties at large as 
will keep him still, in the full meaning of 
the term, “‘an itinerant general superin- 
tendent.’”’ Why should the Bishops not 
form, say, the Rocky Mountain work into 
such a district as an experiment, keeping a 
Bishop there until he become a_ local 
power, and until he really is identified 
with the field? The frontier needs the 
presence of a leader, and it seems to us that 
such an experiment might well be made, 
even if it should not be prolonged more 
than a couple of years. Set a man with the 
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gifts of leadership at large, to touch, with 
his personal influence, Utah, Wyoming, 
Nevada, and Montana — is not that a sug- 
gestion worthy of consideration by the new 
board of Bishops? It lies within their 
province to make some new ventures. This 
one has in it, we believe, the possibilities 
of great strategic victories. 





PERSONALS 





— Mark Guy Pearse is now makinga 
tour of the Maritime Provinces. 


— Richard T. Greener, the first negro 
graduate of Harvard University, is the 
United States consul at Viadivostok. 


— Rev. Sam Small turns up again deliv- 
ering speeches for Hearst, the would-be 
Democratic nominee for President. 


— Rev. George S. Butters is to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon to the senior class of 
the College of Liberal Arts ot Boston Uni- 
versity, at St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, 
next Sunday afternoon, at 4.30. 


— Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, 
second reserve lay delegate of the New 
England Conference, declined last week 
the opportunity to be seate-i, on summons 
from Los Angeles, there being a vacancy 
which made him eligible. 


— Alexander Dowie, vf Zion City, has 
survived his Australian tour, and reached 
London, on his return journey to Zion. 
He left his wife and son in Ceylon. 


—Dr. Borden P. Bowne will deliver the 
baccalaureate sermon before the graduat- 
ing class of Lasell Seminary for Young 
Women, Auburndale, on Sunday, June 5. 


—Dr. Louis Albert Banks began a two 
weeks’ gospel temperance campaign with 
the Linwood Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the other Cold Springs 
churches, Buftalo, Monday night, May 23. 


— A pathetic circumstance connected 
with the journey to Jerusalem of the del- 
egates to the World’s Sunday-school Con- 
vention was the sudden death of Mrs. John 
G. Brown, a delegate, sixty-three years ot 
age, within sight of Jerusaiem. This 
Christian believer reashed two Jerusalems 
atonce. Dismantled and disappointing is 
the earthly Zion, but the city of God on 
high is fair beyond all expectation, and in 
its beauty fadeless forever. 


— Miss Helen Gould says that the me- 
mento she prizes more than anything else 
she possesses is the flag which the sailors 
of the “ Raleigh”’’ voted to give to her, and 
which holds a prominent place in her home 
at Lyndhurst. The American flag flies 
every day at Lyndhurst trom sunrise to 
sunset. 


— A writer in the Daily Christian Advo. 
cate thus fittingly and justly refers to Dr. 
Goucher’s work in connection with the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore: ‘‘ He gives 
his life to the college. That sentence, if 
unfolded, like a magivian’s flower, would 
tell you of years of labor, anxiety, travel 
and liberality.”’ 


— Rev. W. T. Johnson, of Mansfield, an- 
nounces the bereavement which has come 
to his home in the following note, written 
May 18: “* Our dear little daughter Beatrice 
died yesterday afternoon ot diphtheria. She 
was nine years old. Her death is a great 
blow to Mrs. Johnson and myself, and the 
children are heartbroken.’’ 


— A party of home.coming missionaries, 
consisting of Mrs. S. P. Craver and son, of 
Montevideo, Uruguay, Miss Jeannette 
Carpenter, of Concepcion, Chile, and Miss 
Elizabeth Hewett, ot Montevideo, Uruguay, 
arrived in New York on the steamship 
“ Cedric,’ Friday, May 13. Miss Carpenter 
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went immediately to her home in Delaware, 
Ohio, and Miss Hewett to Los Angeles, Cal. 


— Mayor A. R. Weed, of Newton, made 
an excellent address on Sunday evening at 
the Methodist Church, of which he is an 
active member, on “Civic Righteousness.’’ 


— Bishop E. E. Hoss, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, who is to repre- 
sent our sister church at the British Wes- 
leyan Conference, will sail from Boston on 
the ** Canopic,” ,ot the White Star Line, 
May 28. 


— While crossing the tracks recently at 
Braintree, Rev. E. W. Burch, pastor at 
Holbrook, was struck by an engine and 
sustained the fracture of two ribs and his 
lett arm. His foot was not} cut off, as at 
first reported. He is now resting comiort- 
ably at the Relief Hospital, Boston, anda 
complete and speedy recovery is expected. 


— Chancellor J. R. Day, of Syracuse 
University, in resigning the bishopric 
(report of which is outlined in the proceed- 
ings of Monday) because of constraint of 
conviction that he must devote his life to 
Christian education, places himself along- 
side the sainted Wilbur Fisk. In thus 
reiusing the crown which appeals most 
strongly to our ministers, he continnes a 
greater work, which will bring its own 
richest reward and coronation. It is un- 
speakably retreshing to know that there is 
yet one man large enough to decline the 
episcopacy. 

— A telegram received on Tuesday morn- 
ing trom our reporter at the General Con- 
ference states that four Missionary Bishops 
have been elected: For India, Rev. Dr. 
W. F. Oldham, assistant secretary of the 
Missionary Society, so well known, and 
Rev. Dr. John E. Robinson, ot India, thirty 
years a missionary, and editor of the Jn- 
dian Witness; tor Japan, Kev. Dr. M. C. 
Harris, who is known tor his splendid work 
with the Japanese and Chinese on the, Pa- 
cific Coast ; tor Africa, Rev. Dr. I. B. Scott, 
editor of the Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate ot New Orleans, and one of the best 
representatives of the colored race. Time 
and space will only permit of this an- 
nouncement, with heartiest commendation 
of the selections made. 


— Rev. William W. Guth writes from 
Jerusalem, under date of April 30: ‘*‘ We 
shall spend about a month in Jerusalem. 
A tew days ago in Jericho we were fortu- 
nate enough to fall in with Prot. George 
Adam Smith, who was just returning from 
a tour of exploration in the Moab country. 
We are now together in the same hotel. 
The association is indeed a rare treat. The 
sincerity and kindliness ot his manner 
socially, and the reverence of his attitude 
to everything sacred, coupled with his 
thorough scholarly spirit, explain the grip- 
ping power of his spoken and written 
words. We have also made a delighttul 
acquaintance with Prot. Paton, of Hart- 
tord Theological Seminary, who has been 
the director of the American School of 
Oriental Study and Research here for the 
past year. The good work Prof. Mitchell 
did here two years ago in the same capacity 
is very evident.” 





BRIEFLETS 





Rev.S. E. Quimby, secretary, sends a copy 
of the New Hampshire Conterence Minutes. 





Elsewhere will be tound a notice of the 
Commencement exercises of Boston Uni- 
versity, which promise to be of unusual 
interest. All the faculties have voted to 
adopt the academic costume this year. 





Betore the next HERALD is sent to press, 
the General Conterence will have ad- 
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journed. We desire, therefore, to say in 
this number that it strikes us that it is the 
best General Conference, in ability, in pur- 
pose, and in what it has accomplished, that 
we have ever known. It has done much, 
and, as arule, has done everything wisely 
and well. A dominating purpose to serve 
the denomination has been conspicuous; 
and very little—indeed, comparatively 
nothing — ot the political scheming and 
selfish plans which have so greatly dis- 
graced previous sessions, has been ap- 
parent. 





The Wesleyan Christian Advocate of At- 
lanta (Church South) puts the case remark- 
ably well in saying, last week: ‘ The 
truth is, Methodism’s protest against sintul 
worldly amusements does not rest on stat- 
utes specifying certain forms of these 
amusements. Its spirit and teaching and 
history are all against the indulgence in 
those things which do not tend to the love 
and knowledge of God.”’ 





Rev, J. A. L. Rich, of Grace Church, 
Taunton, writes under date of May 19: ‘I 
know you will be pleased to learn that 
Grace Church is now practically out of 
debt. Some $9,000, which has burdened the 
people so lony, has been canceled through 
a generous proposition made by the heirs 
ot the Wm, H. Phillips estate, which was 
unanimously accepted by the adjourned 
quarterly coaterence held last evening. 
The people are happy, and hopetul as to the 
future prospects of the church.” 





As we are closing up our columns, 
our correspondent telegraphs from Los 
Angeles: Editors, Kelley, Methodist Re- 
view ; Buckley, Christian Advocate; Gil- 
bert, Western; Thompson, Northwestern ; 
Spencer, Central; Smith, Pittsburg; Nast, 
Ohristliche Apologete; Munz, Haus und 
Herd; reelected. R. E. Jones, elected 
editor Southwestern; D. L. Rader, editor 
Pacific Advocate, 





The steamer * Grosser Kurfurst’’ brought 
back to New York last Thursday 533 of the 
817 Christian pilgrims whom she _ took 
away, March 9, to attend the World’s Sun- 
day-school Convention at Jerusalem. 
There was but one fatality during the 
journey of 12,000 miles. At the main truck 
ot the steamer as she came up the harbor 
was a fiag bearing a white cross and the 
legend: “By this sign conquer.” The 
complete itinerary planned was made, ex- 
cept that the call at Alexandria was omit- 
ted on account of the appearance there ot 
bubonic plague. 


Preaching to the Princeton students on a 
recent Sabbath on the character of Nathan- 
ael, who was an “ Israelite indeed,’’ a true 
spiritual son of Abraham, a typical repre- 
sentative of Israel, Dr. Paul Van Dyke, 
made the subtle point that a man’s real re- 
ligious character is measured not so much 
by that stand which he takes toward a 
teaching ot Christ when he deliberately, as 
it were by a process of mental mensura- 
tion, adjusts himself to it, as by that in- 
stinctive attitude toward a truth (not 
necessarily recognized as a teaching ot the 
Master) unconsciously assumed in off- 
moments of the life, which reveals the true 
man. Many people try to satisty them- 
selves that they are in proper shape re- 
ligiously by laboriously getting up an ex- 
perience at certain stated intervals — as at 
church on Sunday; but when taken off 
their guard, in some by moment of the 
life, their essential worldliness comes to 
sudden manifestation. God reads the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, and de- 
mands that the formal creed of the lips 
shall be matched by the vital experience of 
the sympathetic soul. 
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Memorial Day 


HE reunion this past week at Hartford, 

Conn., of the veterans of the Society 
of the Army of the Potomac revives mem- 
ories of the days of civil strife, but in a 
dreamy and tender rather than in a sharp 
and bitter way. The old soldiers like to 
tell how they marched, bivouacked, or 
mayhap bled together — from the “* Long 
Bridge ” to Richmond and from Chatta- 
nooga to the sea via Atlanta. But they area 
kindly set of fellows aiter all. We will not 
call them old, but just well seasoned and 
ripened. They fought hard — except a few 
ot them — while they did fight, and the 
country now reaps the good fruits of their 
once tumultuous labors. Thereis no rancor 
in the hearts of the veterans. After Appo 
mattox they accepted the proclamation of 
peace in the spirit of the Contederate 
farmer-soldier who whimsically declared: 
**T whipped as many of them as they did 
of me, and now lam going home!”’ and 
they have been living since — again we say 
except a few, who have been waving the 
bloody shirt now and then —- in accordance 
with General Grant’s prayer (or “ general 
order’): ** Let us have peace!’’ Noone 
will grudge the old soldiers a glimpse again 
of the tattered battle-flags (of which the 
capitol at Hartford holds a goodly share}, 
nor the hearing now and then of the beats 
of a “rat-tat-too.’’ Their “ tramp, tramp, 
tramp” will not disturb the dead who 
sleep in Arlington, nor their metaphorical 
*‘camp fires’’ ever inflameagain the people 
North and South to the sin of civil schism. 





Six Episcopal Residences Vacated 


Y the acts of Providence and ot the 
General Conference seven great 
cities are to be supplied anew with resident 
Bishops. These cities are all notable 
Methodist centres, and are fraught with 
vast possibilities of growth, increase of 
influence, and a higher vantage. ground for 
the denomination. Whatever has been 
done by the Bishops resident in these cen- 
tres for the past dozen years or so, it is 
true that there yet remaineth very much 
land to be possessed in all of them. Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Boston, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York city will 
all welcome new general superintendents 
to reside in the midst of them as local 
leaders, episcopal advisers, and chief rep- 
resentatives of the denomination. At this 
writing the episcopal residences tur the 
new quadrennium are not yet assigned by 
the General Conference; that work is one 
of the final tasks of the body. While the 
individnal choice ot the Bishops them- 
selves will not be the only element in- 
volved in the assignment of the general 
superintendents to their residences for the 
quadrennium, as was the case only a 
dozen years ago, yet that tactor will doubt- 
less be given much weight in each case. 
The fact is, that the assignment four years 
ago, while finally “fixed ’’ by the General 
Conterence, was simply the formal sanc- 
tion given by that body to an arrangement 
made among the Bishops themselves. 
Unless some good reason to the contrary 
shall present itself to the committee on 
Episcopacy, which prepares the list of 
residences to be submitted to the main 
body, the Bishops will probably agree in 
regard to the places where they will live, 
and the agreement will stand on the Gen- 
eral Conterence record as the law enacted 
in the case by that body. 


And yet it is more than possible that the 
Conference may do more than this, and 
consider in each case the peculiar adapta- 
tion of the Bishop proposed tor a certain 
city to the local environment and need ot 
that field; while in some cases the plea ot 
a city for a certain man may receive con- 
sideration. 
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THE MAN IN THE TOWER 


Beside the track there’s a narrow tower 
Where some one watches alway, 

Anda thousand lives he guards each hour 
Faithtully day by day: 

The man who toils and the millionaire, 

And the lisping child he has in his care, 
And the crowded trains rush to and fro, 
And the people come and the people go 

With never a thought of him watching 

there! 


Beside the track in his narrow tower 
He guards when the skies are blue, 
And he peers away through the blinding 
shower, 
Keeping the fateful signals true ; 
And the man who has more than his right- 
ful share, 
And the man who has dreams of joy some- 
where, 
And the man who laughs and the man 
who sighs, 
And the maid with the lovelight in her 
eyes, 
Put their lives in his hands, all unaware. 


Beside the track in his narrow tower, 
Poor, unknown, unsung is he, 
Who holds in his hands a greater power 
Than an admiral of the sea! 
And the man who is bent by a weight of 
care, 
And the man who has sighted a goal some- 
where, 
And the men who rule in temples of 
trade, 
And the mother at home, and the blissful 
maid, 
Do they think of the debts that they owe 
him there? 


— 8S. E. Kiser, in “ Ballads of Busy Days.” 





OBSERVATIONS IN PORTO RICO 
BISHOP CRANSTON, 


OWHERE in my travels have I seen 
better roads than on this beautiful 
island. In hardness and smoothness they 
are a near approach to the asphalt street. 
The bridges are of steel or solid masonry, 
the grades easy. Add the beauty of the 
tropical foliage that robes like gorgeous 
drapery even the highest mountains — 
from almost any peak of which a boy 
might throw into a banana tree — and 
the picturesque effect of the sinuous trail 
ever following the line of least resistance, 
whether it lead into a cave of shadows or 
out where the landscape grows and grows 
till it touches a far-off sky — and one 
might easily imagine that this island is a 
great park designed and beautified for the 
delectation of people who live solely for 
the luxury of driving. Here and there, 
where the engineering has disturbed na- 
ture, trees, not all alike, planted and cared 
for by the camineros or supervisors, trans- 
form the highway into an avenue. Every 
few miles there is a neat house by the 
roadside for the occupancy of the men 
who have the adjacent section in charge — 
after the manner of great railways. The 
distance from the capital, or nearest chief 
city, is indicated by marked posts that in 
fractions of one-tenth, as well xs in whole 
numbers, show the kilometers traveled or 
yet to be achieved, so that one need never 
be in ignorance of his exact whereabouts 
more than two minutes. The American 
beeomes very familiar with the fraction 
three-fifths, as his mind persistently turns 
the kilometers into miles. 
So much to the credit of old Spain and 
of the uew insular government now rep- 
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resenting the United States— as road 
builders. One built for war, the other 
builds for peace and the civilization that 
would make an end of war. There is a 
difference in motive ; and there must be a 
difference in the outcome. 


From this Eden 


the ruined man has not been driven. In 


the midst of its unfading charms he 


abides in ignorance, poverty, degradation, 
and, worst of all, in abject indifference to 
the startling contrast between himself 
and the glories of the paradise about him. 
I am writing now of the average native, 
the peasant, the mountain dweller, and 
the laborer — ninety per cent. of whom 
can neither read nor write. And as for 
religion, I was positively assured by those 
who should know, that when Protestant 
missionaries entered Porto Rico the en- 
tire population was dependent for reli- 
gious instruction on Jess than ninety 
priests, most of them indiffently educated 
and many of them morally unfit for the 
priesthood. It is said that in the prov- 
ince of Utuado there was one church for 
40,000 people! Had all the priests been 
well equipped, both in training and 
morals, what could one accomplish 
among 10,000 scattered people? It was 
inevitable that the priests should be found 
in the centres of population only, and 
that scores of thousands of poor people 
outside these centres would remain un- 
taught, unshepherded, and — unmarried. 
I looked one day upon a school of sev- 
enty pupils, The teacher told us that 
they had already undergone a marvelous 
transformation as to the cleanliness of 
their vodies and clothing, but the evi- 
dences of poverty and neglect were still 
so apparent as to provoke pity, while the 
most of their faces, in shadings that 
would never be washed away with water, 
told of racial types mingled in hopeless 
confusion. One must see the poverty of 
these people, the hovels in which they 
live, the crowding of the sexes into the 
one unfurnished apartment— if that 
word may be used of a place but half shut 
in from rain or wind or vagrant eyes — 
to understand what moral chaos must re- 
sult where marriage can be solemnized 
by less than ninety persons out of 900,000, 
and the fees are so exorbitant as to be 
prohibitive. 

Could there be a more stinging com- 
ment upon such conditions than is found 
in the fact that in the earliest days of the 
occupation of the island by our troops 
the commanding general felt impelled 
to issue an order declaring in sub- 
stance that the union of any man and 
woman who had lived together for one 
year should be regarded as a legal mar- 
riage if a child had been born to them ? 
This, of course, was for the sake of the 
thousands of children who had until 
then remained illegitimate, as well as a 
recognition of the lawful intent of parents 
who had been too poor to secure the only 
recognized legal sanction to their union. 
Think of such a function being left to the 
outraged moral sense of a military gov- 
ernot by a civilized nation under the in- 
fluence of a great church for so long a 
period of time! That merciful edict of 
an American general has been followed 
by suitable legislation in the insular as- 
sembly, and civil marriage is now recog- 
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nized as lawful ; but much remains to be 
done by way of religious instruction as to 
the sacredness of the conjugal relations. 
It must be admitted that the priests are 
not pleased, but then — sacraments should 
be less expensive, 


The Story of the Dead 


ie almost equally pathetic. People who, 
being too poor to buy a plain coffin, must 
hire a box, wrap the body of their dead in 
any old garment, roll it into the grave, 
and return the box to be used again and 
again by others, are too poor to pay fif- 
teen or twenty dollars for the services of a 
priest. Take the covenants of religion 
from the cradle, its sanctions from parent- 
hood, and its ministries from the be- 
reaved, and what remains to impress or 
help the man and woman in the bitter 
struggle of existence? The tumbling of 
the bones of the dead out of their graves, 
when relatives are no longer able to pay 
the ground rent, is a fitting finale to this 
awful régime of mercenary ecclesiasti- 
cism. 

Let no American quiet his conscience or 
stay the hand of relief under the delusion 
that such degradation prevails only 
among the colored and mixed races of the 
island — though if that were true it would 
not lessen our national disgrace in allow- 
ing such conditions to continue, A gen- 
tleman who was neither American nora 
missionary said to Dr. Drees in my pres- 
ence that in his vicinity the whites were 
more ubutterably ignorant and degraded 
than the blacks. The latter, he explained, 
had learned from their fonaer masters 
that certaia proprieties were imperative in 
the relations of the sexes, and that mar- 
riage was to precede the family ; whereas 
it was the way of the whites to simply 
‘* take up with each other’’ without any 
ceremony or covenant whatever. I would 
not even intimate that this witness fitly 
characterized all the people, either white 
or black. Porto Rico has its intelligent, 
civilized and moral classes, but they are 
the fortunate heirs of influences thus far 
denied to a wofully disproportionate mul- 
titude of the people. 

This is not ‘ Protestant talk.’’?’ Two 
American priests who visited the western 
part of the island are quoted by a reliable 
witness as using words — concerning its 
religious and social conditions as observed 
by them — which in the mouth of a Prot- 
estant would be discredited as libelous. 
Tbe Roman Catholic Church is a religious 
organization with a secular conscience. 
Propagandist first, reformer so far as ex- 
pedient. To her composite consciousness 
a higher ideal than ths seems to be alien, 
if not impossible. Thut she is first a 
propagandist, appears in her hatred of 
‘* the sects’’ that preach the same Christ 
and teach the same code of morals 
preached and taught by herself. That ex- 
pediency regulates her conscience as to 
the reformation of soviety — however mis- 
taken in her application of it — Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, South America, the 
Philippines, and her work in China amply 
attest. If it be pleaded in her behalf that 


(with her boundless claims upon and con- 
trol over the individual — his reading, his 
thinking, his religious convictions) she has 
been unab/e to show better results in the 
uplifting of the masses, then we have a 
confession of substantial defect in some 
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vital point of doctrine or method, And it 
would seem to be high time that this defect 
were discovered, confessed, and remedied, 
and that meanwhile the co-operative la- 
bors of Protestants should be welcomed 
rather than despised. 

In Porto Rico, as in the Philippines, we 
are testing the 


Value of the Public School 


as an adjunct of missionary operations. 
It is officially stated that our Government 
found but one school under national 
auspices when it assumed control of this 
island. Now the American flag marks 
the sites of more than a thousand school- 
houses. Some of these are mere buts, 
others substantial buildings. The flag 
means more, however, than architecture, 
while it promises rapid improvement ino 
that. Of the 1,100 teachers in the 1,005 
schools in 1903, 186 were American. About 
one-third of the schools are graded. The 
school population numbers 377,000. The 
actuul enrollment for 1903 was 64,000, less 
than 20 per cent., while the average at- 
tendance was about one-half of this. Be- 
sides these regular schools there were 10 
kindergartens, 44 night classes, 6 indus- 
trial and 4 normal classes, with an enroll- 
ment, all told, of 6,177. Eight per cent. 
of the teachers and 28 per cent. of the 
children in attendance are colored. The 
cost of the schools last year was, in round 
numbers, $562,000, exclusive of buildings, 
improvements and furnishings. 

It is at once apparent that two points 
require prompt attention. The schools 
should have more money and more pu- 
pils. Not less than one million dollars 
annually should be provided for the sup- 
port of the schools, and at least $100,000 
yearly, for the next fifteen years, for 
school buildings. 'Then a conservatively 
ordered compulsory feature should regu- 
late the attendance so that it shall be 
kept up to the capacity of the build- 
ings provided. Our Government should 
neither temporize nor economize in this 
all-important matter. Nor should Con- 
gress wait for local resources to meet the 
imperative need. The people ure too 
poor to make good the neglect of centu- 
ries in a decade or two. This is not 
written in the spirit of censure. The 
Government has been liberal and prov- 
ident in the aid already afforded, but the 
American people are able, and willing as 
well, to do more. They have not com- 
plained of the vast outlay for great canals 
and battleships. They will not forgive 
the omission of any duty to this people, 
who, having come under our flag by the 
fortunes of war, should speedily be taught 
to love it for what it means in freedom 
and equality of opportunity. 

Of course — again — the tishop and the 
priest dislike the schools. Because they 
cannot control them? The same reason 
have we. But our only protest on the 
absence of religious instruction from the 
schools relates to the institution for home- 
jess boys, where several hundred lads are 
shut in and all religious teaching shut 
out — because the priests will do none of 
it unless they do it all, and the Govern- 
ment permits them thus to not only ex- 
clude themselves, but the Protestants 
also, who would willingly share the duty 
and opportunity with them. In Porto 
Rico as in the States we are willing to do 
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all our religious work in the homes and 
churches rather than imperil the public 
school; but we must and do protest 
against the wrong done to homeless chil- 
dren, when by national authority they 
are denied all religious instruction, for the 
sole reason that some one church demands 
exclusive access to them. It is to be 
hoped that in the evolution of American 
statesmanship there may come a time 
when the bogy of ‘‘ sectarianism ’’ may 
no longer frighten parties and lawmakers 
out of their senses. What sect is more 
offensively sectarian than Rome? How 
can Government accept the dictate of 
Rome, either in doing or not doing, with- 
out being in that act sectarian ? 





ON FIESOLE’S HEAD 


WILLIAM F, WARREN, D. D., LL. D. 


OW, Nipotina carissima, we are at 

the summit, Take your seat on 

this lump of rock which a generous 

Briton has caused to be hewn into a most 

comfortable memorial settle for three, and 

let the vision of a lifetime sink into your 

young soul. In the world of art and 

letters many a king and prophet has 4e- 

sired to see what your eyes now see, but 
died without the sight. 

That gleaming city, so near, yet more 
than a thousand feet below us, was the 
home of Dante, Italy’s most immortal 
poet. In it, with a multitude of lesser 
lights, lived and labored at one and the 
same time Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. They and their 
pupils have filled it with art-treasures 
that attract art-pilgrims in throngs from 
every civilized land. Well does it deserve 
its title: Firenze, la bella. 

See the silver Arno glide beneath its 
six successive bridges, and then, as if 
reluctant to pass from such a city to wash 
decadent Pisa and prosaic Leghorn, wind, 
backward looking, through loop after 
loop down its far-retreating course. That 
woody space upon its bank, just by the 
lowest of the bridges, marks the Cascine, 
the beautiful park in which you picked 
daisies and buttercups so freely yester- 
day. Close to it is the railway station 
where the night of our arrival we had to 
shout ‘‘ Facchino !’’ enough te raise the 
dead, and after all were compelled to be 
our own facchini till we had nearly 
reached the carriage. Next, in the direc- 
tion toward us, is the ancient fortress of 
the city with its squad of soldiers now on 
drill. Nearer is the quadrangular Piazza 
dell’ Indipendenza, at the northeast cor- 
ner of which stands the Villa Trollope, in 
which George Eliot wrote ‘* Romola,”’ 
and in which years afterward I read it 
from beginning to end. Hard by that, 
and nearest to us of all the city gates, is 
Porta San Gallo. Walk through it and 
down the avenue of San Gallo, and on 
the left you will find the Chiesa Meto- 
dista Episcopale. Therein on the wall 
you will find in great letters the Ten 
Commandments, not as revised in the 
Roman Church, but as they stand in the 
Bible ; also the Apostles’ Creed, not as it 
stands in the Discipline of our church 
(“I believe in” all the named particu- 


lars), but in a form which preserves the 
“in” as far as through the clause re- 
lating to the Holy Ghost, but omits 
it thenceforward, though recommencing 
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with a new ‘‘I believe.’’ Twice, on ocea- 
sions separated by many years, I have 
worshiped in that modest sanctuary, and 
each time I fear I lost a whole paragraph 
of the sermon puzzling my head over the 
possible difference between believing 
the holy catholic church, the forgiveness 
of sins, and so on, instead of believing 
‘in’? them. When you get bigger and 
wiser, I shall expect you to find out the 
difference and to tell me which form 
would be the wiser to place upon the wal! 
of an evangelical church erected in the 
midst of a Roman Catholic community. 

The first time I was on this mount of 
vision Florence was a walled city. Now, 
though the old gates have been opened, 
the walls have beeu removed. MHand- 
some avenues mark the lines they once 
occupied. Note the one that runs down 
to tue left from the Porta San Gallo. 
Where it debouches in the Piazza Dona- 
tello you see specks of white shining 
through a foreground of verdure. They 
are the marble monuments in the crowd- 
ed ‘‘ English Cemetery.’’ There sleeps 
the sacred dust of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, borne thither from the Casa 
Guidi, the home in Piazza San Felice in 
which ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows” was writ- 
ten. Near by her grave are those of 
Walter Savage Landor and the poet 
Arthur Clough, There, too, sleeps all that 
was mortal of a notable Buston preacher 
whose character and influence were made 
the theme of a memorial sermon by your 
grandfather more than forty years ago. 
His name was Theodore Parker. 

From that well-kept abode of the dead 
it is but a few rods to a building full of 
young life. You can see it just to the right. 
{t has a beautiful front quaintly adorned 
with tigures of bambini, that is, babies. 
But how pathetic the beauty and the life ! 
It is a Foundling Hospital. Its latest 
published report showed that during the 
month thirty-one babes ‘of unknown 
parentage ’’ came into the care of the in- 
stitution. This means more than three 
hundred and sixty fatherless and mother- 
Jess babies per year. The charity that in- 
spires and maintains the work is heaven- 
ly ; but who can adequately conceive of 
all the sin and sorrow and shame that lie 
behind that monthly record? I am re- 
minded of what you may see over yonder 
beyond the Arno and just above the city. 
You stand in the narrow path and the 
territory on your right is locally known 
as ‘‘ Paradiso,’ that on your left as ‘‘ In- 
ferno.’”’ So in this Spedale degli Inno- 
ceuti heaven and hell meet and touch 
each other. 

Now that your eye is on the western 
heights beyond the river, notice on the 
first terrace-like bluff the Piazzale Michael 
Angelo, in the centre of which stands 
high in air Angelo’s incomparable 
“*David.”’ Could we at this distance 
clearly see the life expressed in his face 
and figure, we should almost expect next 
moment to hear one of his smooth sling- 
stones whiz past us even at this height ! 
That Piazzale is to Florence what the 
driveway on the top of the Pincian Hill is 
to Rome. Higher up you can see the an- 
cient church of San Miniato al Monte, on 
whose altar stands the crucifix that nod- 
ded approvingly to the knight who for- 
gave the penitent murderer of his brother. 
Higher stili and farther back stood at the 
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time of my first visit the house of Galileo 
and the tower in which with his 
rude astronomic instruments he nightly 
searched the starry spaces. Alas! that 
historic shrine of science has now disap- 
peared, and the rich owner of the smart 
new villa warns off the pilgrim with 
the aggravating information that these 
grounds are ‘‘ private.” 

Speaking of villas, I should remind you 
that one on yonder hillside is, the pres- 
ent season, the abode of our countryman, 
Mr. Mark Twain. According to his latest 
published claim he is learning one new 
Italian word each day, and is thus on his 
way toward a mastery of the Italian 
tongue. Another villa is called “I 
Tatti,”’ and in it resides another Ameri- 
can, aye, a born Bostonian, Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson, chief living authority on Flor- 
entine art and ite history. It will in- 
crease your interest in him if I add that 
the beginnings of his intellectual and 
spiritual life were in our Boston Univer- 
sity. Still other Americans are making 
themselves felt here in this ancient seat 
of culture. Only yesterday the adminis- 
trative head of the Biblioteca Nazionale 
showed me the three-volumed work of 
our Mr. Fiske, a bibliography of Dante, 
and seemed as proud of it as if it had been 
the product of a whole academy of Italian 
scholars. In art, also, in the ‘*‘ Powers 
Studio”? of today, American traditions 
still persist. 

Am I speaking of people you know 
nothing about, my dear, in fact talking 
quite over your head? Of course I am. 
At this height.and above such a depth, 
one cannot help talking over everybody’s 
head if one talk at all. But look at that 
domed cathedral down there in the very 
centre of the fifty-six palaces enumerated 
in your guide-book. Its lace-like fagade 
must be very familiar to your eye. A 
picture of it has hung on the wall of our 
dining-room at home ever siace you were 
born. I bought it right down there in 
the Piazza the second day of the cere- 
mony of the unveiling. Would you could 
have been there! It was the hour of the 
completion of a building that had been 
six hundred years in process of erection. 
One feature was truly Italian and would 
have interested you very much, At the 
moment that the veiling cloths fell and 
revealed the exquisite front, twenty white 
homing pidgioni, or what we call carrier 
doves, that had been brought from as 
many cities in distant parts of Italy, were 
released and given glad messages to the 
home communities where they were 
awaited. Thus all Italy shared in the 
celebration. 

Yes, dear, I have been talking over 
your head. But by your patient listening 
you have helped me reach a wide circle 
of invisible listeners, many of whom have 
themselves in other days sat where we 
are sitting here on Fiesole’s Head. Part 
of my purpose has been to let you help 
me lower a mighty veil and cause quick 
thoughts and memories, lire those white 
carrier pigeons, to visit and gladden more 
than twenty cities. 


Florence, Italy. 





— If you would only throw open your 
windows to the sunshine of Christ’s love, 


i soon scatter the chilling mists, 
gag turn tears into rainbows, — 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Reported by DR. JESSE BOWMAN YOUNG. 


Friday, May 13 


ISHOP GOODSELL presided, and 
Rev. Dr. Benoni I. Ives led the devo- 
tions. 

The rules were finally adopted, the long. 
discussion and the excessive amount of 
time taken in formulating them occasion- 
ing some protest trom delegates who be- 
lieved they had come to Los Angeles for 
“larger things.” The work done, however, 
will save much time in the next General 
Conterence, and probably in others that 
follow. 

The committee on Education reported 
that the report of the Board of Education 
had been examined and found correct. 

Resolutions trom the same committee, 
commending the Woman’s College of Bal- 
timore, were adopted, on motion of Dr. 
Bridgman, chairman. 


The following action was taken : 


The General Conference expresses its gratifi- 
cation that the report of the Buard of Church 
Extension for the quadrennium shows a great 
advance in all departments of receipts and 
work over any preceding quadrennium. The 
Conference approves of the policy of the board 
in rigidly protecting annuities, and in requir- 
ing adequate security for loans, and urges upon 
the churches which owe long overdue loans to 
return the money according to agreement, and 
thus enable the Loan Fund to accomplish the 
beneficent purpose for which it was instituted. 

Resolved,1. Thatno application for a dona- 
tion from any church costing over $10,000 shall 
be entertained by the board. 

2. That churches costing more than $10,000 
shall be aided only as the result ofa specific ap- 
peal for funds by the board for definite cases, 
and the funds tous received shall be adminis- 
tered at the discretion of the board. 

8. That the General Committee shall not ad- 
just the askings from, and authorizations to, 
the Conferences for the purpose of aiding any 
definite church, but all administration of the 
funds of the board shall be exclusively under 
the board’s control. 


In the discussion of the second resolution 
earnest speeches were made, pro and con, 
by Dr. S. L. Beiler, Rev. J. G. Bickerton, 
Dr. F. D. Bovard, Dr. Robert Forbes, Ward 
D. Plait, Rev. H. J. Coker, and Dr. A.1\G. 
Kynett. 


Bishop Joseph H. Johnson, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of Los Angeles, 
was introduced. 

A memorable debate was inaugurated by 
the committee on Episcopacy, which, 
through Dr. Buckley, its chairman, brought 
forward its report on the duties and priv- 
ileges of superannuated Bishops. This re- 
port, atter several attempts to amend it, was 
adopted, as follows: 


The General Conference having referred to 
the committee on Episcopacy the passage in 
Bisbop Merrill’s valedictory address relating to 
the status, powers, and privileges, of superan- 
nuated Bishops and the need of legisiation 
thereon, it respectfully submits for insertion 
immediately after the first section of 9285, the 
following : 

A superannuated general superintendent is 
relieved from the obligation to travel through 
the connection at large and may choose the 
place of his residence. He shall not be assigned 
to the presidency of Annual Conferences nor 
make appointments; but if requested by a 
Bishop presiding, he may take the chair tem- 
porarily in a General or Annual Conference ; 
and — at the request of the Bishop presiding in 
the Annuai Conference — he may ordain candi- 
dates previously elected to orders. 

A superannuated Bishop shall be an advisory 
member of the Board of Bishops; and his name 
shall be printed with the signatures of Bishops 
in the introduction to the Discipline, the Hym- 
nal, and the Journal of General Conferences ; 
he shall also be @ member of the different 
boards of General Commitiees of which Bish- 
Oops are ez-ojficio members. 
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Dr. A. B. Leonard sought in vain to sub- 
stitute the following phrase tor the sentence 
in the second paragraph given above, fol- 
lowing the word “ residence: ” 


He may perform temporarily, upon the invi- 
tation of a general superintendent, any fuanc- 
tion that belongs to the general superintend- 
ency except to make appointments. 


A tair idea of the various ideas underly- 
ing the debate may be briefly outlined : 
Rev. Dr. Emory Miller expressed fears of 
prelacy : 


“ With us a Bishop means simply a superin- 
tendent, in the simple New Testament sense, 
as every pastor is a superintendent, and every 
presiding elder is a superintendent; so our 
Bishops are simply our general su perintend- 
ents, and when a man ceases to superintend he 
is no longer a superintendent; and anything 
that would give bim the authority, the recog- 
nition, or the influence of a Bishop, a general 
superintendent, afier he has ceased to Superin- 
tend, is to drift into the prelatic meaning of the 
word Bishop, and to coucede that a map if 
made a Bishop is a Bishop for life.” 


Dr. T. B. Neely was afraid of, and warned 
the General Conference against, the same 
dreadful “spook.” He wanted the Con- 
ference explicitly to say that a Bishop was 
simply an officer of the church, and that a 
superannuated Bishop was an ex-officer, 


stripped of all episcopal functions. He 
said: 


“Now I want to say that when a Bishop is 
retired, legally every episcopal function ceases. 
If it does not, you are going to be in trouble. 
If he had the power of appointment, for exam- 
ple, after he is retired, he would not be a re- 
tired man. You may say that he shall not 
travel at large, but every minister might be 
under the power of that particular Bishop. 
Now I think that the church recognizes the 
honorable position of a man who has been a 
Bishop and then is retired from his office, and 
is willing to let him carry some of the glory of 
that office down into his after life as long as he 
conducts himself properly. I do not believe he 
has ary right, under the law as it now stands, 


to do anything of an episcopal character after 
he is retired.” 


Chief Justice Lore protested against this 
notion, and said: 


“If the supsrannuated Bishop be a man yet 
in full vigor, although past the age of former 
activity, if he be merely superannuated, why 
not clothe him with all that he may do for the 
benefit of our common church, and let the life 
that has been so well spent up to that period go 
out along the line of as great usefulness as is 
possible to him ?”’ 


Dr. C. J. Little touched ‘a vital point ana 
clarified it when he said: 


‘In spite of apparent clearness of Dr. Neely’s 
argument, I think it contains great confusion 
of thought. The essence of prelacy is in the 
very idea that any of a Bishop’s functions are 
magical, whether he be a Bishop {jsuperannu 
ated or a Bishop unsuperannuated. And the 
corner-stone of the Methodist idea of orders is 
that the vitality of it lies in the election to the 
orders, and not in the ordination itself. That is 
the very foundation of our history.” 


Congressman Warnock of Ohio urged that 
no radical action be taken which would de- 
prive the church of the full benefit ot the 
experiet.ce and service of the retired gen- 
eral superintendents, 

In closing the debate, as chairman of the 
committee on Episcopacy, Dr. Buckley em- 
phasized the peril which might grow out 
ot a considerable nutober ot superannuated 
Bishops with unlimited voting power in the 
board, and with episcopal tunctions stil] 
operative. His closing words were greeted 
with great applause. He said: 


‘* Every superannuated Bishop, as long as he 
lives, will be a member of the boards and gen- 
eral committees. Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve that this body could take away a man’s 
being a Bishop. In 1896 Bishop Foster closed his 
‘There is one 


wonderful address by saying: 
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thing the Conference cannot take away from 
me. [shallliveand die a Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church,’ and that vast body, 
without one dissenting voice, applauded 
for the space of a full minute. I sympathize 
with the Bishops. I sympathize with the 
General Conference. I stand as a representative 
on this committee and in this body between, 
possibly, encroaching hierarshy and General 
Conference excess in checking it. Let us 
remember it is an office. Let us never 
forget it. It is a glorious office, it isa venerable 
office; and the men that have held it worthily 
should go down to their graves venerated and 
loved, even as a man loveth his father.” 


Saturday, May 14 


Bishop McCabe occupied the chair, and 
the opening devotions were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. P. H. Swiit. 

Dr. J. M. King, from the committee on 
the State ot the Church, made a report fix- 
ing the beginning of the elections on May 
18, and resolving that final adjournment 
shall be on May 28. The report, after truit- 
less efforts to amend, was adopted. 

The memorial service in honor of de- 
ceased Bishops and members of the body 
was fixed tor Monday, May 23. 

Rules pertaining to elections, reported by 
Mr. James N. Gamble, chairman of the 
committee on Temporal Economy, were 
adopted. 

Bishop Warne’s report of his administra- 
tion ot the work in India ior the past tour 
years was received with tokens of interest 
and teeling. It surveyed the field, gave the 
data pertaining to it, reported our present 
Southern Asia Christian community as ag- 
gregating over 150,000, and asked in behalf 
ot united India two additional Missionary 
Bishops, in addition to one tor the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The following resolutions, offered by Rev. 
Dr. Bristol, were adopted when the Bishop 
had completed his report : 


Resolved, 1. That we have heard with pro- 
found interest and pleasure the heart-stirring 
report of Bishop Warne and the record of the 
triumphant progress of our missionary forces 
in Burma, India, Malaysia and the Philippine 
Islands, 

2. That we assure the Bishops of the East of 
our unqualified satisfaction with their masterly 
leadership and with the faithful work of their 
missionary associates in the regions where by 
their heroic efforts and the blessings of God the 
cross is supplanting the crescent and the peo- 
ple who sit in darkness are learning that the 
only true light of Asia is Jesus, the Light of the 
World. 

8. That with gratitude to God for the success 
with which He has crowned the work of our 
missionaries in those distant lands, we most 
heartily support the appeal of Bishop Warne 
for recruits to our missionary hosts, and pray 
that the Lord of the harvest send forth laborers 
into the whitening flelds to hasten the glorious 
ingathering of the multitudes of such as shall 
be saved. 


Bishop FitzGerald, from the board of 
Bishops, reported the work of the General 
Deaconess Board created by the last Gen- 
erai Conference. The report was referred 
to the committee on Deaconess Work. 

The action ot the committee on Church 
Extension, providing that the board shall 
be authorized *‘ to aid, either by loan or 
donation or both, in the erection of parson- 
ages,’’ as well as churches, was confirmed 
by the Conference and enacted into law 
atter remarks by Rev. Drs. King and 
Forbes. Dr. Forbes said, in advocating 
the measure: 

“ Now, |simply want to give a little emp2asis 
to the fact that in many places the most im- 
portant thing we can do to give permanence to 
our work in new fields is to furnish a home for 
the pastor. I have shared the hospitality of 
pastors in new mission fields where they were 
living in three little rooms upstairs, where the 
snow would beat in in the winter, and where the 
rain would sometimes come through the roof. 
I was glad to share their homes with them, but 
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they ought not to be compelled to live in such 
places. Better that our congregations for a 
little while should worship in a schoolhouse or 
a hall, or some other rented place, and give the 
preacher and his wife and children a comfort- 
able home. Then he has courage to go out and 
do work for the Master. Again, it must be 
clear to all that a loan on a parsonage is a little 
better security than a loan on a church where, 
in occasional instances, we might attempt to 
occupy a field and not make a permanent suc 
cess of it, and would abandon the field. Thena 
parsonage, a home, is something that is worth 
all that is invested, and can be sold. Of course, 
such instances will be very rare. I hope this 
will be adopted.” 


From the committee on Freedmen’s Aid 
Society, through Rev. Dr. W. F. Anderson, 
chairman, came their Report No. 1, which, 
atter briet advocacy by him, was adopted, 
as follows: 


A petition to Congress for a national appro- 
priation to the States in proportion to illiter- 
ates for elementary and common school edu- 
cation. 

Whereas, Much of the illiteracy in different 
parts of the country is natural in its source 
through slavery and through immigration ; 
and 

Whereas, This illiteracy is so great in some 
portions of the country as to be a menace to 
the nation ; and 

Whereas, In the Morrell and Hatch bills 
which created and endowed ten State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Colleges and ten Experi- 
mental Stations, there are precedents for the 
appropriation of national funds to the States 
for educational purposes; the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as- 
sembled in Los Angeles, California, respect- 
fully petitions the Congress of the United 
States for a national appropriation to the 
States in proportion to illiterates for elementa- 
ry and common school education, including 
the following provisions: 

l. The appropriation to be under the general 
supervision of the United States Commission- 
ers of Education and to be administered co- 
operatively with the several States to encourage 
and supplement, not to supplant, State and 
local taxation for elementary and common 
school education. 

2. In States and localities where there are 
separate schools for the different races, the ap. 
propriation to be divided between the races in 
proportion to the illiterates. 

8. The appropriation to be limited to a defi 
nite period, so that at its close the State and 
local taxation will provide for permanent edu- 
cational needs. 

We hereby direct our publishing agents to 
print 1,500 copies of this memorial an‘ to send 
a copy thereof to each Senator and Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States at its 
next session and one to the President of the 
United States. 


Retirement of Six Bishops 


Then came a spectacle unexampled in 
the history of the church —the setting 
aside into the superannuated relation ina 
sweepiug vote, without discussion, of six 
general superintendents. The spectacle 
can never be forgotten by those who saw 
it. The house was packed with a great 
crowd; there was a full attendance of the 
Conference, and there was unmistakably a 
stubborn and seemingly implacable deter- 
mination to do the thing oft-hand and have 
no postponement ior discussion. Dr. 
Buckley, as chairman of the committee on 
Episcopacy, introduced the business, and 
as he gained the floor and proceeded to the 
platform a funereal hush came over the 
audience. Everybody felt that serious 
work was on hand. Dr. Buckley, under in- 
structions trom the committee, secured 
action providing that the Bishops to be 
pronounced effective be voted for by up- 
lifted hand, and that for the sake of a 
humane policy, and to get an unbiased 
vote, the decision in the case of those who 
were to be superannuated was to be by 
ballot. Then the tragedy began. Dr. 
Buckley read Report No. 2 from his com- 
mittee, as follows: 
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Paragraph No. 285 of the Discipline reads ag 
follows : 


“The General Conference shall determine 
which of the Bishops are effective and which 
are superannuated.” 

From the earliest General Conference this 
question has been referred to the committee on 
Episcopacy, with instructions to carefully cun- 
sider the condition of the Bishops, aud to report 
to the General Conference their conclusions, In 
pursuance of these instructions, a sub-commit- 
tee upon the effectiveness of the Bishops, care- 
fully selected and composed of nearly equal 
proportions of experienced members of Gen- 
eral Conferences, and those newly come to such 
responsibilities, was appointed. This commit- 
tee held many meetings, instituted many in- 
quiries, and made its report to the standing 
committee. After thorough discussion, the 
committee on Episcopacy reports effective 
Bishops John W. Hamilton, David H. Moore, 
Earl Cranstou, Charles C. McCabe, Daniel A. 
Goodsell, Isaac W. Joyce, James W. FitzGerald, 
Charles H. Fowlerand Henry W. Warren. 

The same course wss pursued with the Mis- 
sionary Bishops, and the committee reports 
effective, Bishops Francis W. Warne, Joseph 
C. Hartzell and James M. Thoburn. 

The committee appointed the chairman to 
move that the Bishops, generalaad missionary, 
named in this report, be classed as effective. 


Dr. Schell moved that the report ba made 
the order of the day for 90’clock on Monday 
morning, but there were cries of, ‘* No! 
No!” and the motion was speedily put on 
the table. Under the order ot the previous 
question debate was shut off, and without a 
word of discassion the report was adopted. 

Report No. 3 then was read. Tae first 
item pertained to the retirement of Bishop 
Merrill, as follows: 


Resolved, That the request of the senior 
effective Bishop, Stephen M. Merrill, that he 
may be ciassed as superannuated, to take effect 
at the close of this General Conference, be 
granted, and that the Conference with one ac- 
cord icvokes the blessing of God upon him in 
his retirement. 


It was adopted by a rising vote. Then 
came the fateful second item, which Dr. 
Buckley read as follows: 


The sub-com mittee of the standing committee 
having recommended the placing of Bishops 
Willard F. Mallalieu, John M. Walden, John H. 
Vincent and Edward G. Andrews on the super- 
annuated list, before taking action or engaging 
in discussion, a committee was appointed to 
confer with those Bishops, and to invite them 
to communicate their views in person to the 
committee. This they did at such length and in 
such manner as they thought best. 

During the discussion which subsequently 
ensued, the condition and prospects of Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss were taken into consideration, 
and the committee took a tentative vote upon 
his relation, and through a committee invited 
him to a special session held for the purpose. 
He appeared and made the communication re- 
quested. The committee, after four hours of 
consideration in which more than fifty of 
the members took part, giving  infor- 
mation from all parts of the work at 
home and abroad, proceeded to vote by ballot 
upon the question of effectiveness of the Bish- 
Ops whose names are mentioned in this re- 
port. The result was that the committee 
recommends that they be placed upon the su- 
perannuated list to take effact at the close of 
this General Conference, and instructed the 
chairman to move that they be so classified. 


Motions to postpone, to fix a time for 
consideration on Monday, and to adjourn, 
all failed amid much confusion. Tae Con- 
ference was relentless. To a looker-on 
there were apparent all the signs of a tre- 
mendous push underneath the surface. 
“* There would be eight places in the episco- 
pacy to be filled, with these men out of the 
road, ‘‘ was in the very air, along with the 
feeling that the work was painful and 
afflicting and needed to be hustled out of 
the way. Much cime was used in instruct- 
ing delegates how to vote with the printed 
ballots that were distributed. Taen Dr. 
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Buckley, when the previous question was 
ordered — in spite of the shout of Dr. Ky- 
nett, ot Philadelphia, ** We are under gag 
law. | move that we adjourn ’’ — had the 
foor as chairman of the committee. He 
said : 

«| suppose that every person in tbis house 
regards with pity the man who has been in. 
ktructed by a committee to support a proposi- 
tion of this Bind. I awoke this morning, long 
pefore daylight, after having retired at 2 o'clock, 
apd two passages of Scripture came into my 
miud as if they were sent there. The first was 


from the Old Testament: ‘The days of our 
years are tureescore years and ten, and if by 
reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet 


is tueir sirengto labor and sorrow.’ And the 
other was from the New Testament: ‘ He must 
increase, but 1 must decrease.’ 

«Jt nas been intimated this morning that this 
matter was progressing under a species of gag 
law. Mr. President, the committee on Episco- 
pacy consists of 256 members — men selected by 
the iaity and the ministry of their Conferences, 
first upon the ballot. Woen the vote was taken 
upon the four and a tentative vote taken upon 
the case of Bishop Foss, 224 men were there and 
voted, and tne smaliest vote relating to the 
superannuation of these beloved men came 
witnin two of being two-thirds of the whole 
number, and several of the votes passed the 
three quarters mark. In all the devates there 
was not an unkind word. In all the debates no 
controverted suvject was introducad; nor 
was (here anything said which could not have 
been said if the subject of it had been present. 

“This is the situation. And whence did it 
arise? It arises from toe question that every 
man here must have assed himseif: If the epis- 
copacy of our church can be managed with all 
of its diverse and complicated duties by men 
averaging above seventy years, and the major- 
ity of tnem averaging, taken by themselves, a 
higher rate, and with these persons take a con- 
tract of lour years, then the episcopacy cannot 
possibly beso important as it 18 generally sup- 
posed to be. 

“ Brethren, the destiny of the young preacher, 
the destiny of the old preacher, turns upon the 
dictum ofa Bishop. The .memory is the first 
great faculty to begin to fail. A man may 
staud and preach like an angel at 85, but he 
cannot take On new matter, and do anything 
of aserious character requiring the memory, at 
85, unless he be a prodigy, and legislative bodies 
do not legislate upon the principle of prodigies, 
but upon the great average of human nature. 
It has been said that the man who talks about 
retiring a Bishop is a cruel man, [ never talk 
about it. All that lam doing today, I do under 
order. ... 

‘“ [he General Conference officers, my breth- 
ren, are never superannuated — they are simply 
left out. If you want to get rid of them, vote 
for some other men. Not so with persons who 
hold a life estate. Furthermore, my brethren, 
consider that the diocesan Bishops can have a 
coadjutor. Coadjutors are not ai all Known in 
Methodism. Therefore, whea a Bishop reaches 
a point when he is too feeble, or when the Gen- 
eral Conference believes he will reach that 
point before the next General Conference, the 
only thing to do is to retire him. If not, you 
will have aged meu exclusively in the great 
centres. Would you allow us to take up some 
of these aged men and send them to the fron- 
tier? By no means, Then if you do not retire 
them, they will stay where the church needs 
leaders. Now if you do not retire them at this 
Conference, you will never retire them at any 
other. And, further, if you do not, the Confer- 
ence will fall back upon that resource of the 
timid — an age Jimit that has been proposed by 
some. But what does it mean? If the age limit 
of seventy-two had existed, six magnificent 
years to Bishop Andrews would have been 
taken off ; and so in many acase. This Conier- 
ence Ought to have the moral power to speak 
Out to the world and to say, ‘ We lovethem from 
our hearts, but we love the church more than we 
love ourselves, and, therefore, more than we 
love these venerable brethren.’ ” 


Then the ballots were cast, and Bishops 
Edward G. Andrews, Cyrus D. Foss, John 
M. Walden, Willard F. Mallalieu, and 
John H. Vincent were placed on the super- 
annuated list to take effect at the close of 
the General Conterence. 


We are not disposed to be invidious, but, 
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we feel like asking: How can the places 
vacated by the two oldest men in the list — 
Bishops Merrill and Andrews — be filled ? 
Certainly not trom the list of seli-consti- 
tuted candidates at this General Conterence. 


Monday, May 16 


Bishop Cranston was in the chair, and 
Rev. Dr. J. D. Chadwick led in prayer. The 
Bishop announced that, by the vote cast on 
Saturday, Bishops Andrews, Foss, Walden, 
Mallalieu, and Vincent were placed on the 
superannuated list. 

Rev. Dr. W. F. Anderson, from the com- 
mittee on Freedmen’s Aid Society, re- 
ported that it accorded with the memorial 
from Rev. Dr. C. W. Drees, superintendent 
ot our mission in Porto Rico, asking that 
the Society in question be empowered to 
extend its work to thatisland. Dr. Ander- 
son briefly urged such action, and Dr. 
Thirkield spoke of the educational needs 
of the island, and pleaded that the due 
authorization’ be granted. Tae report was 
adopted. 

Rev. Dr. C. W. Smith, chairman of the 
committee on Judiciary, reported a resolu- 
tion directing the committee on Revision 
to prepare and report a plan for the elec- 
tion of lay delegates to the lay electoral 
conferences in accord with the constitu- 
tional provisions in the case. By his mo- 
tion, also, it was agreed that the action of 
the Judiciary committee in regard to dis- 
tricting the Bishops should be reported 
and made the order of the day for Tuesday 
morning, May 17, at 9 o’clock. 

The traternal delegates, Rev. William 
Dobson, of Canada, Rev. C. H. Crook- 
shank, of Ireland, and Rev. Dr. Richard 
Waddy Moss, ot the British Wesleyan Con- 
terence, took their leave in cordial and fit- 
ting words ot affection. 

On motion of Dr. Buckley the editor of 
the Daily Christian Advocate was directed 
to omit trom the reports of debates here 
after all degrees and honorary titles, and 
also to omit [laughter], [applause], and 
similar.terms. 

Rev. Dr. M.S. Hughes, chairman of the 
committee on the Epworth Loague, pre- 
sented Report No. 1 from that body. After 
much wasted time in attempting to amend 
it, and some parliamentary tangles, the re- 
port was recom mitted. 

A motion of Rev. Dr. W.S. Matthew was 
made to authorize the appointment of fra- 
ternal delegates to the various bodies with 
whom courtesies are exchanged, by the 
Bishops. An amendment by Dr. Buckley 
tou have these delegates elected by the “en- 
eral Conference was briefly but vigorously 
opposed by Dr. A. G. Kynett, and then 
tabled, and the original motion was 
adopted. 

A motion made by Rolla V. Watt, a lay- 
man, that the superannuated Bishops shall 
be continued at full pay for six months, 
was unanimously adopted. 

The committee on Judiciary reported that 
Rev. W.C. Damon’s name some years ago 
was improperly dropped from the rolls of 
the California Conterence, and an order was 
made for its restoration to the list ot eftect- 
ive elders in that body. Tne same com- 
mittee reported that F. H. Cumming, in the 
Central Illinois Conference, an expelled 
member of said Conference, was illegally 
restored to membership by that body, and 
that Bishop McCabe, in charge, erred in 
giving a casting vote and thus deciding the 
case, illegally before the Conference at the 
time, in tavor ot Cumming. The report 
was adopted. 

In view of the persistent efforts of a cer- 
tain evangelist or of his friends to circulate 
their anti-higher criticism magazine in the 
hall, the tollowing action was found neces- 
sary. 


H. B. Longden : [ want to speak a word about 
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the distribution of certain literature inthis hall. 
I noticed this morning that a publication was 
distributed that reflects on the cbaracter or 
characters-of some member or members of this 
body. lt seems to me that that ought not to be; 
and I want to make a motion that any person 
desiriug to distribute literature in this ball must 
first get the consent of the committee on ar- 
rangement®. And I so move you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


The motion prevailed. 


Fraternal delegates were ordered as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Bishops be requested to 
appoint fraternal delegates as follows: Two to 
the British Wesleyan Conference and the Irish 
Wesleyan Conference, one of whom shall be 
a Bishop; two to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; one to the Methodist Church of 
Canada; one to the General Conference of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Courch; one to 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; 
oue to the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church; one to the Reformed Episcopal 
Church; one to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, in 
1906; and others to any other churches whose 
relations to us may require such messages. 
Also that the Bishops provide for suitable 
responses to any fraternal correspondence 
received by this body. 


Dr. Buckley made anu ineffectual effort to 
have these delegates elected by the General 
Conterence, his motion being tabled. 

Rev. Dr. Robert Forbes offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That the General Conferenca ear- 
bestly recommends to our ministers and people 
a more general use ot the Bible in ali oar serv- 
ices, and, with this object in view, there should 
be a sufficient number of copies of the Bible in 
our auditoriums, lecture-rooms, class-rooms, 
Sunday-school rooms, and Epworth League 
rooms, for the use of all attendants. 


He said, in advocacy ot the resolution : 


“Theoretically we insist on having the Bible 
in the hands of our people, but yet I fear that 
in tne majority of churcnes there is not a sup- 
ply of the Scriptures in the pews. I have seen 
country churches where there was not even a 
Bitlein the pulpit. I hope that this shall be 
adopted, and that the infiuence of it shall be 
felt to some extent ia all our districts and par- 
ishes theoughout the whole connection and 
we shall buy Bibles for our auditoriums, 
Sunday-school rooms, lecture-rooms and class- 
rooms, so that the people slall become more 
familiar with the Word of God.” 


Prof. Delos Fall spoke, also, in tavor of 
the yesolution, which was carried. 

On Secretary Hingeley’s motion, the fol- 
lowing order was made, secondéd by J. M. 
Shumpert: 


Resolved, That the secretary of this General 
Conference shall be the Jawful custodian of the 
journal and papers of tms General Conference, 
and shail deliver the same to his successor, and 
it shall be his duty to make up the roil of the en- 
suing Geaeral Conference and in case of his 
death the assistants, in order of their ap»point- 
ment, shall attend to these duties, 


Dr. Buckley’s motion that the following 
eutry should be made in connection with 
the action of the Conference in retiring 
Bishops Merrill, Andrews, Foss, Mallalieu, 
Walden and Vincent, was carried : 


‘In the long careers of the Bishops classified 
by this General Cunference as superannuates, 
their characters have been approved by succes- 
sive General Cooferences; aod our regard for 
them, and our high esteem of the value of their 
services, are undiminishei. Taeir superannu- 
ation was based wholly upon their age and 
their condition with respect t) the expe- 
diency of requiring of them tor the next four 
years the permanent responsibility, the pro- 
tracted strain, and tbe almost continuous trav- 
el, involved in the duties of the episcopacy.’’ 


Dr. Buckley said, in urging this resolu- 
tion : 


“I think it of the highest importance that 
this resolution should be printed. It shows the 
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church the ground on which these brethren 
were superannuated. They were not superan- 
nuated because they were disliked; they were 
not superannuated because their mental facu l- 
ties are so affected that they are rot to be trus.- 
ed in the affairs of this life; they were not 
superannuated because they were expected to 
fall dead or die by slow decline within a few 
days or weeks; but solely upon a comparison of 
their age plus their present condition with the 
responsibilities of four more years. And the 
cburch ought to know that.” 


G. W. F. Swartzell and others of the Bal- 
timore Conterence delegation oftered reso- 
lutions commending the plan and purpose 
ot the Laymen’s committee on Tract Distri- 
bution of the city of Washington, and es- 
pecially endorsing the subject ot systematic 
giving. They were adopted. 


Resolutions were adopted concerning the 
India Mission Jubilee: 


Whereas, The India Mission, now known as 
Southern Asia, will attain its jubilee in the 
year 1906, having been established in 1856; and 
Whereas, God has been graciously pleased to 
favor the India mission field with great pros- 
perity, so that it has widely extended its 
borders and is now confronted with practically 
limitiess opportunities for furthering the in- 
terests of the kingdom of God in all Soutbern 
Asia ; and Whereas, It is eminently fitting and 
desirabie that the occasion of the jubilee of the 
prosperous mission should be suitably observed 
and that some permanent memorial thereof 
should be made in gratitude to Almighty God; 
therefore, 

Resolved,1. That the executive board of the 
Central Conference ot Southern Asia shall bea 
special commission to provide for such a cele- 
bration of the jubilee as may be deemed most 
appropriate. 

2 That the said commission 1s hereby 
authorized to raise a Jubilee Thank-offering of 
$200,000, of which one-hali shall be devoted to 
the erection of suitable church headquarters 
and the equipment of the Methodist Pablish- 
ing House in Calcutta, the metropolis of India, 
and the remaining half in equal payments to 
the equipment of the publishing bouses in 
Bombay, Lucknow, Madras and Singapore. 


Robert Laidlaw, an eminent layman, and 
one ot the lay delegates, said in regard to 
this movement: 


*'] wish to call attention to what was said in 
the Bishop's report from India on Saturday last 
with regard to the 500,000 villages in that coun- 
try that are yet without the Gospel. We have 
been calling upon you for years to give us men 
enough to reach those remote villages. You 
bave been unable to do 8o so far, and if we wait 
until the time comes when you can send us 
sufficient men, we shall wait until this genera- 
tion shall have passed away. As we cannot 
reach them personally, we want to do it with 
paper and ink. We want to print the Gospel, 
apd circulate literature and tracts in those re- 
mote districts. We cannot do that without a 
fully-equipped press, as you all quite well under- 
stand. We bave now six presses in various 
parts of our field, and we want to establish one 
especially at a strong central place in Calcutta, 
and for this equipment we require the sum we 
have mentioned, $200,000. We do not expect to 
get the whole of that amountin America. We 
expect to get part of it in India, part of it from 
friends in Great Britain and other parts of 
Europe ;but what we want today is the en- 
dorsement of tue chirch on this bil, and | 
therefore move you, sir, that this resolution be 
put on its passage.” 


A seat on the platform was voted to 
Bishop Johnson, of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

Rev. Dr. Leroy A. Belt, of Ohio, took 
occasion to awaken a bit of jollity because 
ot an announcement made in one of the 
local dailies to the effect that Rev. Dr. 
A. B. Leonard was not to be considered 
for a certain office because of physical 
disability. Dr. Belt said: 


“Tbe delegates from Ohio wish simply to 
state that we notice with sadness in one of the 
public prints of this city that Dr, Leonard is 
sick and will not be ready for election. We are 
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ready toreport that he is duly able and well 
qualified.’ 


J. L. Nuelsen presented the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the publishing agents be au- 
thorized to furnish to the libraries of our the- 
ological schools free copies of all theological 
books that may be issued by the Methodist 
Book Concern. 


It was adopted. 

An effort was made, by a motion of Rev. 
Dr. Geo. Elliott, to reter 9248 to the com- 
mittee on Judiciary. The motion was 
opposed by Dr. Buckley, who said he 
believed in 1872 that that paragraph was 
unwise, and had not changed his mind 
since then; and by that gifted lawyer and 
lay leader, Hon. Thomas H. Murray, of 
Pennsylvania, who said: 


‘* Mr. Chairman, I shall oppose this resolution 
on two grounds: The first is, that it is not now 
a question whether this section is constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional. The question 
whether a piece of legislation was constitu- 
tional when it was enacted and whether it is 
constitutional after a period of thirty-two years 
are entirely different questions. The courts 
have repeatedly held that legislation which, if 
it had to be passed upon at the present time, 
would have been declared unconstitutional, is 
to be treated as constitutiona) because of the 
lapse of time without constitutional inquiry 
during which it has been acquiesced in. The 
other ground upon which I will oppose this 
resolution is that this General Conference can 
very ill afford at the time there is a .flerce con- 
test in the committee on the merits of this 
question, to dispose of it as a constitutional 
question. It bears on the ‘face of it the sem- 
blance, whatever may be under it, of seeking to 
avoid a contest and the risk of contest on the 
merits of the question. For both of these rea- 
sons | shall oppose the resolution: First, be- 
cause we cannot afford, after this lapse of time 
under the well-settled decisions of the courts in 
matters of the kind,to say now that what we 
declared thirty-two years ago and have ad- 
hered to since as constitutional, has become, 
after this lapse of time, unconstitutional; ana, 
second, because we cannot afford in a moment 
of crisis, when it is uncertain what the result 
will be, toattempt to dispose of a great ques- 
tion like this as a constitutional question. Let 
whatever we do on a question that has stirred 
the church to its foundation, let us meet the 
question fairly and dispose of it on its merits,” 


Tuesday, May 17 


The presiding officer was Bishop Moore, 
and Rev. F. Ohlinger, ot China, led the 
morning worship. A vote of thanks to 
Mr. Mason, who gave the use of the Old 
Chamber of Commerce in which the Mis- 
sionary Exhibit is located, the rental value 
of which for a month is $1,500, rent-free 
during the session, was passed, and he was 
invited to a seat on the platiorm. The 
same courtesy was extended to Mr. F. G. 
Story, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in view of the many courtesies 
extended to the Conference by that body. 

The committee on Judiciary, through its 
chairman, Rev. Dr. C. W. Smith, presented 
a report on 


Districting the Bishops, 


which is so vital to our economy that it 
claims place here in full: 


l. Your committee, to whom by resolution 
of this body was referred the question of the 
constitutionality “of assigning general super- 
intendents to particular sections or districts, 
for periods of four years, with the possibility of 
continuing said general superintendents in 
said districts for a longer period,”’ beg leave to 
report that they huve endeavored to give this 
subject the serious and deliberate considera: 
tion which its importance demands, 

The resolution evidently contemplates a ter- 
ritorial division of our church work, for the 
purposes of episcopal supervision, toeach part 
of which a general superintendent shall bs 
assigned, and within which, also, his itinerant 
labors must be confined, The proposition, 
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therefore, upon which we are called upon to 
pass, is whether, under our organic law, sucha 
limitation of their fields of itinerancy, legally, 
can be imposed upon the board of effective 
Bishops. 


2. The Methodist Episcopal Church was or. 
ganized in 1784, An essential feature of its 
polity was what has been styled a “ moderate 
episcopacy.”’ This took the form and became 
familiar as a system of itinerant general super. . 
intendency, commensurate with the entire ter. 
ritory of the church. No legislation then pre. 
scribed this kind of itinerancy. This was treateq 
as inhering in and belonging to the office of 
Bishop. By their notes on the Discipline, 
written by request of the General Conference of 
1796, Bishops Coke and Asbury quite Clearly 
bring this out. In discussing our form of epis- 
copacy, and particularly its itinerant features, 
after showing that Timothy and Titus “ were 
traveling bishops,” they add: ‘* Whatever ex- 
cellences other plans may have, this” — the 
Methodist —‘ isthe primitive apostolic plan,” 

The principle that the obligation of genera) 
itinerancy under our pian attaches to the office 
of Bishop also, is illustrated and made manifest 
by an enactment of the organizing Uonference 
of 1784, This provided a penalty against any 
general superintendent who “ without the con- 
sent of the Conference,” should “cease from 
traveling at large among the people.”’ As there 
was then no disciplinary law imposing this 
duty, the only basis of the penal act, evidently, 
is the proposition that the obligation was in- 
herent in our plan of episcopacy; in which 
event, 80 long as this plan is preserved, general 
itinerancy is a duty of the Bishops. 

Moreover, a8 we think, this * plan” presented 
an antithesis, deliberately worked out and in- 
tended, to the diocesan or district systenis in- 
cluded in the episvopates of the Englisn and 
Roman Catholic churches. Itinerant general 
Superintendency was a distinctive and char- 
acteristic feature of Methodist episcopacy, asa 
localized supervision is of theirs. 


8 This “ plan” continued without essential 
change down to 1808, although, in virtue of its 
sovereign power iin our ecclesiastical system, 
the Genera! Conference, at or prior to that time, 
might have modified or abolished it. By the 
session of that year, however, a delegated con- 
ference was created, under the limitations of 
constitutional government. This, then, familiar 
plan” of itinerant general superintendency, 
as well as episcopacy, was before the sovereign 
Conference which framed our constitution, and 
received the consideration of that body. The 
members well knew its history and operation, 
and also the concatenated duties and powers 
that attacbed to and by force, both of law and 
custom, were settled incidents of this plan. 
Under these circumstances what was done? 
Without the slightest alteration in its structure, 
orthe least modification of its practice, the 
system was made an integral part of our polity, 
by a constitutional provision, still in the or- 
ganic law, which is as follows: * The General 
Conference shall not change nor alter any part 
or rule of our government so as to do away 
episcopacy, nor destroy the plan of our itiner- 
ant general superintendency.”’ 


4. In the light of the foregoing history, and 
for the purposes of the question submitted to 
our determination, we think this clause from 
the fandamental law sufficiently defines the 
plan” which the General Conference is de- 
barred from destroying. It is and ever has 
been the Methodist, as against all other plans 
of episcopal supervision — as the constitution 
States, “our” plan. So, also, it was and isa 
plan of ‘itinerant general superintendency ” 
—not local— but ever coextensive with the 
widening spread and work of the church. This 
much, assuredly, is clear and indisputable. 
Such, then, being the “plan,” which the con- 
stitution so far defines and protects, how stands 
the regulation contemplated by the resolution, 
with respect to it? 

AS we have seen, this looks to localizing, by 
territorial limitation, the itinerant superin- 
tendency of the Bishops —confining them for 
four years or more to districts which the Con- 
ference shall mark out. The simple statement 
of the proposition, in view of what has been 
shown, renders its conflict with the organic 
law apparent. By its operation, if put in force, 
the Bishops would at once b3 made local super: 
intendents —exercising their powers of super- 
vision over what in other systems is known as 
a diocese. This seems so cleur as to preclude 
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debate, yet it becomes, as we conceive, decisive 
of the question before us. For, if the Confer- 


ence thus may individualize and restrict the 
geld of episcopal work during one quadren- 
plum, such action could be repeated session 


after session. Consequently, by thet process, 
the labors of our general superintendents 
might be wholly localized —the character of 
their itinerancy radically changed, at the will 
of this body — thus entirely destroying the cun- 
stitutional plan and the kind of episcopacy 
established by the fathers. Nor isa limitation 
upon their itinerant general superintendency 
for a single quadrennium less repugnant to the 
organic law. The obvious reason for this is 
that such a restriction upon their traveling at 
large among the people would totaily destroy 
the plan, during the period named; and argu- 
ment hardly can be needed to show that this 
body is invested with no more power to trench 
upon the protection which tne constitution 
affords to this plan, for four years than for 
orty. 

5. The act of 1784,to which reference was 
made, implies a duty, inhering in our system 
of general superintendency, of traveling ‘at 
large among the people.” For nearly six score 
years, also, this duty has been recognized and 
performed by our Bishops. The practice has 
been uniform, tbe custom unbroken. This 
long and settled usage defines, and so puts be- 
yond reasonable doubt, what is meant in our 
organic law by “itinerant general superintend- 
ency,” if that ever was open to question. More- 
over, up to this time our Bishops and Confer- 
ence have been at one upon that subject. By 
more than acentury of practical construction, 
therefore, the import of this constitutional 
“plan” has been wrought into our history — 
written in action of unmistakable character, 
along its whole course. Wedeem it of impor- 
tance to bring these circumstances to the atten- 
tion of the Conference. In the civil realm it Is 
well settled that a long period of practical con- 
struction by legislative and executive depart- 
ments, charged with the duty of administering 
a constitutional provision, will be adopted by 
the courts, unless manifestly repugnant to the 
purposes intended by the framers of the consti- 
tution. On this principle, as seems clear to us, 
the prectical construction applied since the re- 
strictive rule in question was adopted, should 
be regarded as conclusive against the power of 
the General Conference to distribute the work 
of the Bishops by districts, instead of leaving 
them to travel at large, were the proposition 
otherwise in doubt. 


6. None will fail to observe, as we trust, that 
the conclusions reached are grounded upon the 
wide difference between the powers of the Gen- 
eral Conference before and since 1808. As has 
been stated, up to the close of the session in that 
year, the governing body was sovereign and su- 
preme. Hence, in their notes on the Discipline, 
written 1796-1800, Bishops Coke and Asbury, with 
strict accuracy, could say that our Bishops were 
“entirely dependent on the General Confer- 
ence.” But upon the establishment of a consti- 
tutional system of church government, in 1808, 
this condition was changed. The “ plan” of 
“our itinerant general superintendency,” which 
previously to that time had been at the mercy 
of the General Conference, by the third restrict- 
ive rule was put beyond the power of the del. 
egated conference to destrcy. Therefore, so far 
as respects their duties and rights by virtue of 
that plan,the Episcopal Board, during active 
service and good bebavior, no longer are de- 
pendent upon the Conference. In these partic- 
ulars, its members and their office alike are 
under the segis of the organic law which our 
governing body is powerless to change or over 
ride. 


7. Equally, then, by the terms of the constitu- 
tion and the cogent forceof a practical construc- 
tion of its provisions, uniform, and as old as the 
instrument itself, we feel constrained to say 
that this body is debarred from taking the action 
contemplated by the resolution referred to us. 
In our opinion such a regulation would neces- 
sarily operate to “destroy” the “plan of our 
itinerant general superintendency,” whetber 
the limit be for four years or a longer period. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Rev. Dr. T. B. Neely presented a substi- 
tute, declaring that the policy in question 
was within the province of the General 
Conference — not a matter of constitution- 
al prohibition or restriction, but purely a 
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matter of expediency. He claimed that 
much of the interpretation in the seport of 
the committee was obsolete. He argued 
that the assignment ot Bishops to districts 
would not “‘do away ” with episcopacy ; 
that Bishops thus assigned would not be 
diocesan. He set forth the General Con- 
ference as the “supreme appointing 
power ”’ of the church, with absolute au- 
thority to adopt the policy under discus- 
sion. 

Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley followed, declar- 
ing that Dr. Neely’s assertions were based 
on an underlying sophism ; that Dr. Neely 
had tried in vain in 1900 to secure a change 
in the phraseology of the third restrictive 
rule which would make possible the very 
thing which he has been trying to eftect 
since 1884; and that the uniform reports of 
committees and decisions of General Con- 
ferences, as well as the arguments and in- 
terpretations of Dr. W. L. Harris in his 
work on the episcopacy, all justified the 
conviction that the General Conference has 
no authority to do the thing proposed ; but 
that the Bishops themselves do possess the 
power, by virtue of their essential and con- 
stitutional relation to the very structure of 
the church. 

Rev. Dr. 8. L. Beiler argued against the 
policy on the ground, chiefly, that it would 
tend to divide the church into fields, where 
different and hostile policies might easily 
and disadvantageously prevail. 

Rev. Dr. R. J. Cooke defended the report 
ot the committee, showing that in the 
judgment and interpretation oi the fathers 
and of the generations since, the “* plan of 
our itinerant general superintendency’’ in- 
volved the policy now iu vogue, and stood 
invincibly opposed to the method pro- 
posed. 

Senator McClelland, of New York, urged 
that the General Conterence, by fixing an 
episcopal residence in Europe and in China, 
had assumed the right in|question. 

Rev. Dr. A. B. Leonaid suggested that the 
General Conference of 1808, in creating the 
constitutional restrictions under consider- 
ation, apparently did not dream of district- 
ing the Bishops. He argued that the meas- 
ure proposed would be the beginning of the 
work of “doing away ”’ with episcopacy. 
He also claimed that a civil covrt would 
grant the Board of Bishops an injunction, 
should they apply for it, against such a 
measure were it adopted. 

Rev. Dr. Leroy A. Belt made the start- 
ling assertion that the phraseology ot the 
restriction as passed in 1808 read: “ Re- 
solved, That the next General Conterence 
shall not do away episcopacy ;’’ and that 
this error was edited, surreptitiously, into 
its present place by Bishop Soule! 

Rev. E. A. Schell gave sapport, in a 
vehement series of remarks, to Dr. Neely’s 
amend ment. 

Judge H. L. Sibley said that as a lawyer 
he approved the report, while as an in- 
dividual he would be glad, had we the 
constitutional power, to see the experi- 

ment of districting the Bishops made. He 
emphasized the fact that there had been no 
precedent for the action now in view; that 
the unbroken practice of the church tor 
one hundred and twenty years was against 
it. He believed that during a quadrenni- 
um of districted Bishops the “ plan of the 
itinerant general superintendency’’ would 
be effectually destroyed for the time. 

Rev. Jr. George Elliott argued that the 
policy embodied in the phrase just quoted 
had a different meaning now from what it 
had when first adopted, and was opposed 
to the reports. 

Hon. C. L. Lincoln said : 


“This is a question, not of preference, but 
of law. What can this ‘(jeneral Conference 
legally do in this respect? We have no power 
under the constitution to do this thing. The 
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word ‘general’ seems to me to mean ‘at 
large,’ opposed to local, to the very idea of dis- 
tricting.”’ 

He illustrated his convictions as to the 
meaning of the terms “ itinerant’’ and 
** general” from the use of those terms in 
the administration of the judges in certain 
New York courts, and declared that with- 
out question he was convinced that the 
General Conference in law could not do the 
thing proposed. 

Dr. S. C. Dickie, president of Albion Col- 
lege, was in favor of the Neely substitute 
on the ground that the assignment ot 
Bishops to episcopal residences in Europe 
and China in 1900 involved the right of the 
General Conference to exercise the district- 
ing tunction. 

The previous qu3stion was then ordered. 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Smith, as chairman, made 
the closing speech. It was clear, strong, 
and judicial in tone. He made the point 
that the missionary episcopacy was pro- 
vided for only by means of a constitu- 
tional amendment—the only method 
which the General Conference could legally 
adopt to district a Bishop. He argued that 
the church, as a body, had power over the 
General Conference, and over the episco- 
pacy,and might district the Bishops, did 
it see fit ; but the General Conference could 
not legally do it. 

When the vote was taken, Dr. Neely’s 
amendment was defeated by a large vote, 
and the report of the Judiciary committee, 
by a vote apparently of about six to one, 
was adopted. Thus a great question was 
for the present settled. 

On motion of Dr. Buckley the report of 
the committee on Episcopacy, providing 
that eight new Bishops be elected, was 
unanimously adopted, after an eftort made 
by Dr. E. A. Schell to fix the number at 
six, had failed. 


Wednesday, May 18 


Bishop John W. Hamilton presided, and 
Rev. A. W. McKinney, ot the Mobile Con- 
ference, led the devotions. 


Rev. Dr. George Elliott introduced and 
advocated a resolution on Bible study : 


Resolved, That we greatly rejoice in the recent 
revival of interest in the study of the sacred 
Scriptures, especially among our young people, 
and that we urge upon the committee on Edu- 
cation of each pastoral charge the importance 
of forming classes for systematic Bible study, 
not merely with regard to its literary contents 
and structure, but wholly for its religious value 
and saving message. 

Speaking of the unrest of today in regard 
to the Bible prevalent in the churches, he 
said : 


“There is but one remedy for all our difficul- 
ties, and that is a profounder study of the Holy 
Book, and a more thorough appropriation of its 
Spirit. There is a deep in Holy Scripture that 
Speaks to the deep in the heart of men and 
assu-es of their divine quality, less by our the- 
ories of inspiration than by our present power 
to reveal God in saving measure to our hearts. 
And, therefore, 1 am sure, Mr. Chairman, that 
if this movement, which has been so largely en- 
couraged by the forward movement in the Mis- 
sionary Societies, of organizing classes for Bi- 
ble study in connection with missionary study, 
shall be carried out, we shall largely see not only 
a spiritual revival, but weshall have developed 
a more intelligent piety among our people.’ 


The resolution was passed. 

D. W. Springer, lay delegate from Detroit 
Conference, presented the tollowing in re- 
gard to the Ritual, which, after briet ad- 
dresses by himself and Rev. Dr. Robert 
Forbes, was adopted: 


In view of the fact that much of the beauty 
and impressiveness of our ritualistic services is 
often marred by the faulty manner in which 
they are presented, and believing that}an in- 


Continued on page 660 
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THE FAMILY 


THE SIEGE OF HAMBURG 
M. D. TOLMAN. 


It was four hundred years ago, 
In quaint old Hamburg town, 

The children won a victory 

**Ot credit and renown.”’ 


The enemy besieged the town, 
For war was in the land, 

And tamine dire was threatening 
The place on every hand. 


** What shall we do? What shall we do?”’ 
The hopeless people cried. 

‘*The army of the enemy 
Beleaguers every side! ”’ 


Then spoke one — he in counsel wise — 
**Soldiers have hearts,”’ he said. 
** Send all the children of our town 
Out to their camps tor bread.”’ 


So forth the little children fared, 
All clad in garments white ; 

The enemy looked on amazed 
At this unwonted sight. 


The soldiers listened to their plea, 
Then flung their lances down, 

And straightway raised the cruel siege 
From good old Hamburg town. 


Then through the cherry-orchards round 
They rified all the trees, 

And every child bore home a branch — 
The olive branch of peace. 


And ever since that famous day — 
So comes the legend down — 

The children keepa yearly feast 
In quaint old Hamburg town ; 


The boys and girls, all clad in white, 
Flocking trom every house, 
Go marching through old Hamburg 
streets, 
Laden with cherry boughs. 


It is the festival of peace, 
Ot victory peaceful won. 

God bless the counselor so wise 
Who spake, and it was done! 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





In the Desert 


ODY and soul she was tired — tired 
out. She had reavhed the place 
where she lost all control over her thought, 
and her mind traveled ceaselessly round 
and round the circle of her troubles. It 
was a circle, she said bitterly to herselt, for 
she could not remember the beginning, and 
there seemed no prospect of an end so long 
as lite lasted. She had grown upin an up- 
happy, ill-assorted tamily to an inheritance 
ot difficult duties. She had had no oppor- 
tunity to make friends, to have ‘“ good 
times,’ to conquer tor herself any portion 
of the knowledge, wisdom, skill which is 
the exhaustless treasure the world holds in 
keeping tor those who know how to seek. 

She had had no chance to grow ; that was 
the heart of her rebellion. To work all 
one’s life and have no more at the end than 
at the beginning — to have even less, for 
once she had had hope — could there be 
a failure more bitter ? 

Suddenly she lifted her head, listening. 
She had not come to church to listen. Long 
ago she had told herself that church had 
nothing for her. She had come merely for 
an hour’s physical rest, away from her 
bondage. So. having no intention ot listen- 
ing, she had lost the text, and this was 
what she heard: “ The long, hot days ip 
the desert! Nota sound to break the still- 
ness till the ears ached with the endless 
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silence ; not a leat to refresh the sight that 
ached with the quivering distances; day 
after day nothing but rocks and sand and 
silence, rocks and sand and siience, till it 
seemed as if he would go mad with the 
loneliness of it. 

‘“* And there was so much that he longed 
to do! Out in the world there was work, 
and within the man were powers crying 
out tor opportunity ; out in the world was 
pitiful need, and his heart was broken with 
the longing to help; out in the world were 
tasks and joys and opportunities, wrongs 
to be righted, and foes to be conquered and 
kingdoms to be won. And he was shut 
away in the desert. 

‘* Ah! but that was only part of it. He 
was shut away in the desert with God. 
Day by day the solemn silences spoke to 
him with the voice of God; night by 
night the unfailing stars counseled him to 
patience and obedience. Week by week, 
month by month, the Spirit of God worked 
upon him, till when, in the fullness of time, 
he went out trom the desert to rebuke a 
corrupt nation, it was with his heart made 
strong within him by the lessons of the wil- 
derness. 

** Dear friends, is not the lesson for us to 
day? There are few of us who do not, 
sooner or later, reach our desert — the place 
where we seem shut away from all oppor- 
tunity, all happiness, all chance of growth. 
But no soul was ever sent into the desert to 
waste his life. He is sent instead to win the 
highest of all the wisdoms of the universe : 
he is sent there to meet God. Pray God 
that no one of us, having this supreme 
opportunity, shall miss it and see only the 
desert.” 

The woman who was listening bowed her 
head. She had her message. — Youth’s 
Companion. 





MRS. MARSTON’S FIRST 
KATE 8. GATES. 


6% H dear, how provoking!” said 

Mrs. Marston, fretfully, to her- 
self, as she came out from the store just 
in time to see her car disappearing from 
sight. ‘‘ Now I shall have to wait fifteen 
minutes! Well, I might as well improve 
the time by going over to that quaint 
little store on Buy St. It is just barely 
possible that I can match my ribbon 
there. I have been everywhere else in 
the city, I guess.’’ 

It was only a few steps, after all, but, 
as Mrs. Marston said, it was a quaint 
little store. She was half inclined to be 
vexed with herself for coming ; it was not 
likely she could succeed here when 
she had failed in the larger stores. And 
yet, as is often the case, it was the unex- 
pected that happened—she found ex- 
actly what she wanted. 

It was while she was waiting for her 
change that she noticed a little card lying 
on the floor beside her. She stooped and 
picked it up, and these words met her 
eyes: ‘' ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness.’ A man’s 
‘ first’ determines his life, his character, 
his destiny.”’ 

Without thinking what she was doing 
she slipped the card in her pocket-book 
with her change, and left the store. 

‘TIT wonder,’ she thought, as she 
waited for her car, ‘‘ what my first is. 
I’m a member of the church, of course, in 
good and regular standing, but J’m not at 
all sure that that kind of seeking is first 
with me. Take this week, for instance : 
I went to the theatre Saturday evening, 
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and on Sunday I was so tired that I diq 
not get up in time to go to church. We 
went to ride in the afternoon, and the 
Blakes insisted on our staying to tea, s0 
of course we did not go to evening service. 
Monday I was at the dressmaker’s all the 
morning, and sewed for dear life al! the 
afternoon. In the evening the Wiillises 
came in to play cards. Tuesday I was as 
busy as I could be getting ready for our 
little company in the evening. Oh, yes, 
I suppose | did do ever so many unneces.- 
sary things, but I wanted to outshine 
Mrs. Parker, though she keeps three 
girls, and we have but one. Wednesday 
I was sick in bed all day. Thursday [ 
was up, but did not feel firstrate, so I just 
lounged around and read novels, and for- 
got all about prayer-meeting in the even- 
ing, though I thought Sunday that I 
would surely go. Here itis Friday. I’ve 
been shopping all the morning. The 
week is a fair sample of my lite, I’m 
afraid. I haven’t opened my Bible once, 
though [ just glanced at the text on the 
calendar good Mrs. Day gave me. I must 
confess, though, that I was in such a 
hurry that I couldn’t have told what the 
verse was half an hour later. Oh, dear ! 
‘ His righteousness’ isn’t first with me 
by any manner of means, though I don’t 
know but I’m as good a Christian as the 
average —in fact, I think I’m better 
than a good many church members ! ”’ 

But, do her best, Mrs. Marston could 
not forget the words she had read on the 
little card. ‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God,’’ the still small voice kept whisper- 
ing to her. 

‘* What is it, Harry ?’’ she said to her 
husband that night at the table. ‘‘ You 
look as if you had something werghty on 
your mind. You aren’t afraid of failing, 
are you?”’ 

‘*T hope not,’ he answered ; “ but I 
cannot help thinking of something I saw 
today. I had to run out to D — onan 
errand. I found everything shut up and 
everybody gone to a funeral at the church. 
The man I wanted very much to see was 
there, so, though it wasn’t just the thing 
to do, I slipped in, hoping I could catch 
him for a minute or two. [ tell you, 
Helen, I never was so impressed iu my life. 
The whole town was there, rich and poor, 
young and old, and they were all mourn- 
ers. And yet the man was what we 
would call a common man — bookkeeper 
and confidential clerk in Moody’s factory 
— but he seemed to have helped every- 
body. There did not seem to have been 
anything ostentatious about him, but 
they all trusted and loved him. ‘ He 
never preached,’ I heard a young fellow 
in the seat back of me say, ‘ but for all 
that you couldn’t say or do a mean thing 
when he was round.’ And, Helen, that 
young man sobbed like a child! So did 
ever 80 Many near me. I cannot tell you 
how it impressed me, and I could not but 
think how different it would be at my 
funeral! I’ve been a fairly moral man, I 
had always thought myself a good friend 
and neighbor, but it came over me there 
that my dropping out of the world would 
not make two chips of a difference to 
more than two or three people, and some- 
how I do not quite like the thought.”’ 

‘*O Harry!’’ exclaimed Mrs, Marston, 
‘*T know what makés the difference — he 
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put loving and serving God first in his life, 
and we do everything else first ; then, if 
there are any fag-ends of time left, we 
give them to Him —if we don’t know 
what else to do. I found this little card tn 
a store this morning, and it has haunted 
me ever since. I wish — we might try to 
seek Him first after this ’’ — 

‘* Please God we will,’’ was the earnest 
reply. 

Longmeadow, Mass. 





AS THE BOYS GO MARCHING BY 


Doesn’t it thrill a fellow — make a glitter 
in his eye’ 

And a fidget in his footsteps — when the 
boys go marching by ? 

Old mewm’ries throng around him — with no 
regret or sigh 

He hails the shining columns as the boys 
go marching by! 


He seems to hear the rattle of the rifles 
once again, 

As in the days God’s daisies were reddened 
by the rain; 

The clamor of the captains — the charge 
and the retreat, 

And thinks of Love that listens tor unre- 
turning feet. 


Doesn’t it thrill a fellow? Wrinkled and 
gray he stands ; 

But oh, the gleam o’ the bayonets, and the 
banners and the bands ! 

The white hair falling over the brows of 
the old-time braves, 

As they answer to the roll-caJl over their 
comrades’ graves. 


‘Love of a common country ; peace on the 
plain and hill ; 

And peace where the boys are marching to 
the far tents, white and still. 

North and South in the Union, and never a 
tear or sigh ; 

But doesn’t it thrill a fellow when the boys 
go marching by ! . 


— FRANK L. STANTON, in Collier’s Weekly. 





THE SMALLEY MONUMENT 


66 "NEIL! O’neil! Come over. There’s 
he aman here would like to speak to 
you.”’ . 

It was Monday morning, and Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Smalley was hanging out her wash. 
Her sleeves were rolled above her elbows, 
and her skirts also were pinned up to keep 
them trom the dew. She was in no condi- 
tion to receive a “* man caller’? — much less 
to go across the street to meet him. Conse- 
quently, the imperative summons of her 
sister-in-law roused something very like a 
flurcy of righteous indignation in the good 
woman’s ordinarily placid bosom. She 
cleared her mouth ot a clothespin with an 
explosive snort, and replied : 

* Ellen Jones! I should think you’d 
know better. Tell him I’m engaged. I 
be!”’ 

Mrs. Jones turned rather sheepishly back 
into her house, and presently emerged with 
aman following in her wake. The man 
had a large portfolio under his arm, and 
his manner was unmistakably that oi a 
commercial traveler of sone sort. The 
pair crossed the street and approached the 
side gate of Mrs. Smalley’s yard. The 
proprietor stood stiffly, with her back to 
them, hanging out the last articles in her 
clothes-basket. Her muscular arms played 
dettly along the Jine, and her large, sturdy 
ankles rose above a pair of men’s rubbers 
with a certain forbidding primness and 
solidity, as if any man might know what 
to expect from the tongue of a woman who 
was prevented by her sex from using such 
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raembers as they should be used, in theuation of her husband’s memory. Every 


circumstances. 

‘* C’neil,” said Mrs. Jones, apologetically, 
“T had to bring the man over. He was 
bound to see you. I let out to him that 
your husband was dead, and you had a lot 
in the cemet’ry, and he said you were just 
the person he would have to talk with.” 

Mrs. Cornelia Smalley spun around like 
a whirling dervish. ‘‘ For the land sake!” 
she cried. ‘‘ What it my husband is dead? 
I hope that needn’t make me the prey of 
every designin’ man that happens to come 
along!” 

** Ah, my dear madam, you mistake my 
meaning! ” exclaimed the man with the 
portfolio, raising his dust-covered hat. 
“It was, rather, out of the most sincere. 
respect and regard tor the memory of your 
late husband that I wished to talk with 
you. Mrs. Jones telis me that you have 
not yet secured a monument for your lot in 
the cemetery. I am the traveling represent- 
ative of the Gardridge Granite Works, and 
am soliciting orders for monumental work 
herein town. We have just got out some 
new, original, and very beautiful designs 
in monuments and stones, and I should be 
very much pleased if you could spare a 
few minutes to look at the drawings and 
photographs in my portfolio. Our prices 
are very low, considering the class ot 
work we turn out — much lower than those 
of large city concerns —and in dealing 
with us you may have the double satistac- 
tion of encouraging one of the chief indus- 
tries of your own county, and getting your 
monumental work from responsible parties 
close at hand, who could not aftord, were 
they so disposed, to treat their own neigh- 
bors in anything but the most honorable 
and personally interested manner.” 

‘““Have you got through ?” asked Mrs. 
Smalley, calmly, picking up her clothes- 
basket in one hand and her pail of clothes- 
pins in the other. . 

* Yes, madam, if you are not inclined to 
hear me further,’”’ was the judicious reply. 
**I do not intend to trouble any one who is 
not willing to consider the advantage of 
dealing with our local industries. But if 
you ever intend to get a monument for 
your lot, I think you will be sorry that you 
retused to consider what the Hardridge 
Granite Works can do tor you.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Smalley, wavering- 
ly, “I should think you’d know better 
than to come around bothering any woman 
on Monday. But if you don’t, and are 
willing to be taught, you may bring 
around your books tomorrow afternoon, at 
three o’clock. I won’t deny that I’m 
thinking of gettin’ a monument for my 
husband, and p’r’aps ’t would be better to 
get itin the next town but one than to deal 
with folks I never saw, and couldn’t get 
at without payin’ a small fortune for trav- 
elin’ expenses if I wanted to.’’ 

“Very well, madam,” replied the agent. 
‘**T had planned to canvass Wolcott tomor- 
row, but [ will stay over a day on your 
account.”’ 

“All right,’’ called back Mrs. Smalley. 
““My calendar says Monday tor washin’, 
and the rest of the week for anything you 
please. I don’t know as all women would 
speak out so plain as I have, but I 
guess you'll find you won’t do much busi- 
ness with ’em till the ciothesline’s tull and 
the suds mopped up.’ 

The visit of the traveling representative 
of the Hardridge Granite Works on Tues- 
day afternoon inaugurated a new era in the 
life of Mrs. Smalley. His collection ot 
monumental designs fairly captivated her, 
and she turned from one to another until 
she was utterly bewildered, and no wore 
able to make a choice than a child in a toy- 
shop. Theie were at least ten designs that 
seemed to her indispensable to the perpet- 


one of them stirred her to rapturous ad- 
miration, and removed turther and further 
the profitable decision tor which the agent. 
thirsted. The more he expatiated, the 
more bewildered Mrs. Smalley grew ; and 
finally he was obliged to take his departure 
with the understanding that the Hardridge 
Granite Works should have Mrs. Smalley’s 
order as soon as she made up her mind 
which of the beautiful memorial designs 
she would choose. 

The vision cf that memorial stone — 
which, no matter how long she considered 
the matter, still remained a dazzling com- 
posite — occupied thenceforth the waking 
and sleeping thoughts of the lonely widow. 
She had laid by two hundred dollars, ti be 
expended tor some suitable memorial of her 
husband. It was all she could afford, but, 
according to the estimate of the Hardridge 
agent, it was enough to provide not merely 
a stone, but a handsome small monument 
of polished granite tor the Smalley lot in 
the cemetery. An inscription for her hus- 
band was to be cut on one tace of the mon- 
ument, and one for herself on the other. 
Everything could be inserted in her 
inscription except the date of her death, 
and that would be left blank until deter- 
mined. In the meantime she could con- 
template with ante-mortem satisfaction 
that obituary glory which is not often 
vouchsated to tke eye of one while still in 
the flesh. 

Mrs. Smalley determined to make her 
own lot, and the neglected village ceme- 
tery as a whole, worthy of the choice me- 
morial upon which she should one day 
decide. It was a momentous day for the 
little town when she came to this de- 
cision — the beginning of better things for 
the whole community. The good woman 
began by beautitying her own lot, and 
soon it blossomed like a rose in a brush- 
heap. She hired a man to grade and turf 
it. Then she bought a sickie, and kept the 
lush, well-watered grass cut as short asa 
sheep pasture in August. Later on, she 
set out a couple of flowering bushes, and 
bought delicate, blooming house-plants in 
jars, and kept them standing in the midst 
of the green grass. 

But that was not enough. The whole 
cemetery must be made to correspond, or 
it would be no fit place tor the contem- 
plated memorial. So Mrs. Smalley con- 
ceived the idea of forming a cemetery 
association, with an annual membership 
tee of one dollar. All who used the “ vil- 
lage yard,” as it was called (and it was 
tree to all to lay away their dead in), were 
to be asked to join, and their united con- 
tributions would be used every year to 
improve and beautify the grounds. The 
scheme was a complete success, and from 
that day it might be said, without irrev- 
erence or exaggeration, that Mrs. Smalley, 
still vigorously extant — never more soin 
her life — took up her abode in the city of 
the dead. She was there from morning 
till night, and even well into the night, 
when the summer twilights made long 
working hours for the lonely, stooping 
figure. Except on wash-days, there was 
always a little placard on her door: **Up 
to the cemetery.” People could see the 
bit of white paper for a long distance up 
and down the street, but they never 
stopped to read it when in search of Mrs. 
Smalley. They went straight on to the 
cemetery. 

Mrs. Smalley was elected treasurer and 
‘*manager’’ of the Cemetery Association. 
She was its one vital executive. She en- 
gaged the men to work. in the enclosure; 
she directed the.n, she watched over them, 
she paid them. Her black figure, wearing 
that old-fashioned, checked sunbonnet, 
became as familiar a sight in the cemetery 
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as the big elm tree inside the gate. And 
how judiciously and economically she ap- 
plied the funds of the association! It 
seemed as if Providence abetted her — 
save occasionally, during the soft, copious 
rains ot early summer, when the grass 
sprang up so fast that one might almost 
see it growing. On one such occasion Mrs. 
Smalley was heard to say, when felicitated 
upon the fine weather for her grass: ‘“Tt’s 
too fine. I paid $5 to have that grass cut 
day before yesterday, and now I’ve got to 
set the men at it again.” 

Two years passed, and the Hardridge 
Granite Works still waited for Mrs. Smal- 
ley’s order for « monument. But the vil- 
lage cemetery in Hydeville had grown to 
be the admiration of the county. Froma 
tangle of weeds, briers, and underbrush, 
it had become a gem in the landscape. 
Meanwhile, the village had found it peces- 
sary to build a new church to go with the 
cemetery ; and after that came a modern 
schoolhouse, designed by a city architect. 
Next, a local company was formed to 
utilize the water-power of a neighboring 
stream; and so electric lights blossomed 
out, and twinkled to each other from end 
to end of the town. The whole place was 
gradually metamorphosed. And it all 
came trom Mrs. Smalley’s allowing the 
granite man from Hardridge to call upon 
her the next day after wash-day. 

‘* Well,” said the good lady to herself, at 
length, “* I guess the time has come for me 
to go and pick out that monument. I’ll 
never be able to choose one out of those 
pictures in the world.’’ So she put on her 
best black gown, and took the train for the 
next station but one. 

When the cars stopped at the single 
station that lay between Hydeville and 
Hardridge, a young man got aboard with 
the help of one of the brakemen, and sank 
into the seat nearest the door. His left leg 
had been amputated at the knee, and he 
was hobbling about with the stump ina 
home-made leather sling attached to astrip 
of hard wood. His leg was strapped to its 
slender support by a couple of skate-straps. 
It was a pitiful shift to get about with. 

Mrs. Smalley’s heart was touched. She 
hastened impulsively down the aisle, and 
took the seat behind the young man. It 
was not the good woman's way to beat 
about the bush, no matter how delicate the 
subject, so she came right to the point. 
Leaning torward, she asked: 

““Can’t you afford a better wooden leg 
than that, young man?” The tone of her 
voice and the expression oft her face dis- 
armed the question of anything like im- 
pertinence, and the young man smiled 
taintly, as he answered : 

“ No, ma’am, I can’t. But I’m thanktul 
to be able to get along with any sort of a 
rig. This does me pretty well, with the 
cane.’’ 

Tears gathered in Mrs. Smalley’s eyes. 
She brushed them away impatiently, and 
said, with characteristic decision : 

** Young man, I’m going to buy you an 
artificial leg. I’ve made up my mind, and 
it won’t do any good tor you to protest. 
I’ve got a little money laid by, and I’ve 
took a notion to use it in that way. 1.Where 
were you going? ” 

** To Hardridge.’’ 

“So was]. But I guess we'll both keep 
right on down to Burlington, and get you 
fitted with a new leg. They have ’em 
there; I’ve seen ’em in a store window. 
Here comes the conductor now. I'll pay 
the extra fares to Burlington.”’ 

Nobody in Hydeville knew, until] after 
Mrs. Smalley bad passed to her long rest, 
why it was that she never boughtjthe mon- 
ument tor which she had so manylyears 
been saving and preparing. Butjifinally 
the story leaked out; and when_the minis- 
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ter repeated it in the pulpit one Sunday 
just a year after Mrs. Smalley died, he saw 
the beauty of tears shining on human faces 
as he had never seen it before. Before the 
middle of the week, a subscription paper 
that had been quietly going the rounds was 
stopped, because it did not need to go any 
turther. Three hundred dollars had been 
lovingly subscribed for 4 monument to be 
placed on the Smalley lot. The minister 
himself selected the design, and all who 
saw the monument called it beautiful and 
fitting. 

For years this granite memorial has 
stood, with its polished faces shining in the 
centre of the orderly little cemetery. On 
its northern and western fronts are the 
simple inscriptions commemorating Mrs. 
Smalley and her worthy husband. The 
minister wrote them; and to the brief 
record ot birth and death he added, under 
Mrs. Smalley’s name: “The Lord Loveth 
a Cheerful Giver.’ — JAMES BUCKHAM, in 
N. Y. Evening Post. 





REMEMBERING 
LILLIAN GREY. 


Down the long level of the street 

The solemn drums a measure beat, 

To time the tread of marching feet ; 
It was the day of memory. 


Out to the city of the dead 

The waving flag its lovers led, 

They came the fragrant wreaths (to spread, 
In sign of loving memory. 


Where soldiers lie ’tis sacred ground ; 

Each shrine their loyal comrades found, 

By each green grave they gathered round, 
That day of tender memory. 


They spoke each name with love and pride, 
And spread the fragrant blooms, and 
sighed, 
Recalling times when some had died 
To win a lasting memory. 


So full of hope, so young were they 
Who to the front had marched away, 
Themselves a sacrifice to lay 

On altars built for memory. 


And so, each year at call of drum, 
The veterans and their proud sons come ' 
With flowers, and words of praise well- 
won, 
To keep the day of memory. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Mes. 


HE female apostle of sunshine, “ Mrs. 
Wiggs ot the Cabbage Patch,” who in 
private life answers to the name of Mrs. 
Mary Bass, was dismissed recently by 
Judge McCann in the Louisville (Ky.) 
police court, where she made her appear- 
ance to answer to the charge of throwing 
the contents of a slop jar on Mrs. Emiy 
Smith, also of Louisville. 

Mrs. Smith claimed that her dress was 
ruined, her pride shattered, and that her 
philanthropic impulses received a shock. 

In dismissing Mrs. Bass, the court said 
in briet: 

‘This prosecuting witness came to Mrs. 
Bass’ house without an invitation. The 
detendant has been brought into great no- 
toriety as the result of a literary production 
and as a result has been terribly annoyed. 
Her home has been invaded, and the peace 
and quiet of her life continually disturbed. 
I think that she had great provocation, and 
I think I ought to dismiss her ot the charge 
on general principles.’ 

Mrs. Bass’ testimony was given in her 
characteristic manner. She said : 


Wiggs Triumphant 


“For many months — years — I’ve been 
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continually interruped. Hobo after hobo 
comes to my house. I order’em down and 
av.ay from my place whenever I see ’em, 
They come by droves, walk around the 
yard, open the doors. When they rouse me 
I come to the door to see what they want. 
I look upon not a single tace I know. 
There they stand, and look at each other in 
a foolish way. After a while one will say: 

*** Well, we read the book.’ 

** Well,’ I will say, ‘then if that’s all, 
you can git,’ and I make them git.’’ 

As she left the court room Mrs. Bass 
said: ‘‘ Now, maybe I’ll be able to spend 
my old age in peace, and maybe my 
trees’|l grow out where all them memorals 
(souvenirs) has been pulled off, and may- 
be my yard won’t be full of strange people 
every Sunday, and I can move down stairs 
where I used to live.”’ 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


JEFFY’S INSPIRATION 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


EFFY slipped away hurriedly, before 

they could ask him how many teeth 
his baby had. It would be perfectly 
dreadful to have to say, ‘‘ Not a single! ”’ 
Probably Debby Stearns would laugh, 
anyhow — Debby’s baby had three teeth. 
And True Starr’s baby had four! 

‘‘And mine’s the oldest!’ groaned 
Jeffy, plunging his hands deep into his 
pockets for comfort. ‘‘ Makes me kind of 
ashamed to have the oldest baby, ’thout 
any teeth.’’ 

Then he remembered how cunning lit- F 
tle Fluff o’ Gold had looked, at the win- 
dow in mamma’s arms, and suddenly all 
his shame and disappointment melted in 
a warm flood of tenderness. He began 
to run. He wanted to get home to little 
Fluff o’ Gold and hug her. 

Teeth! What were teeth to dimples 
and gurgles and little pink toes, and a 
witching, wondrous fluff of golden hair ? 
Debby Stearns’ baby had red hair, and 
True Starr’s —hm, True’s baby hadn’t 
any, nota single! And none o’ the other 
babies— Bobby Dill’s, or the washer- 
Wwoman’s, or anybody’s— had fiuffs o’ 
gold. No, sir, nobody’s baby, teeth or no 
teeth, was as beautiful as Fluff o’ Gold! 
As if he cared — 

But he did care. Even as he hurried 
home, thinking how beautiful his baby 
was, he cared, for Debby Stearns’ taunt- 
ing voice was in his ear: ‘‘What! Not 
any teeth yet/’’ And that was a month 
ago. Babies always had teeth before 
they were nine months old, Debby said, 
and Debby had had experience in babies 
— three experiences. And Fluff o’ Gold 
was ten months old ! 

That morning Jeffy had hunted in the 
little red mouth for a tooth, and yester- 
day morning, and all the mornings, It 
was partof his good-by when he went to 
“Oh, please cut one ’fore I get 
home !’’ he would whisper pleadingly in 
the pink-and-white litule ear. On that 
particular morning he had added : ‘‘ An’ 
I’ll give you my pocketbook ’thout open- 
ing it.’’ There was a silver half dollar in 
the pocketbook. 

Something caught Jeffy’s eye as he ran 
along. It was a dentist’s sign, and the 
minute he saw it he had an inspiration. 
It made him stop so suddenly that he 
nearly sat down. Why! Why hadu’t 
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he thought of that before? Jeffy was 
only six — at six inspirations are queer 
things. 

‘Dr. Bonney ”’ — Jeffy was acquainted 
a little with the smiling man in the 
handsome room upstairs—‘‘I’ve called 
to ask you to come to my house an’ pull 
out a tooth for my baby. Can you come 
right now?” 

The smiling man was puzzled. What 
was this—a baby’s tooth? He wasn’t 
accustomed to pulling out babies’ teeth ; 


it wasn’t—er—just in his line. How 
old a baby, now ? 
‘Ten — goin’ on leven. Can’t you do 


it 'thout hurting her? I thought when 
she was asleep ’’— 

‘‘But it isn’t — er— customary to pull 
out babies’ teeth ’’ — 

‘*Oh, I don’t mean clear out,’’ Jefty 
explained eagerly. ‘‘Course not! I 
mean just out enough so we can see it. 
She’s very behindward, an’ I’m about 
’scouraged. You don’t think it would 
hurt much to pull one out such a little 
way as that, do you?”’ 

The smiling man smiled a little harder 
still. ‘‘Go home and ask your mother 
what she thinks of it,’’ he said. ‘ I'll 
come up if she says so.’’ 

Jeffy put on his cap and hurried away. 
At the door at home mamma called him : 
‘* Jefty, Jefiy, come here !”’ 

‘* Yes’m, I’m coming.”’ 

‘* Quick, for Fluff o’ Gold has some- 
thing to show you! Something beauti- 
ful, Jefty.”’ 

Jeffy went into the nursery and up to 
the baby’s little ruailed-in play yard. 
Fluff o’ Gold sat on the floor, smiling a 
wide little friendly smile. ~ 

‘Look quick, Jeffy—mnow/”’ cried 
mamma, excitedly. ‘' Look with all 
your might !’’ 

It was a tooth ! 


Kent's Hill, Me. 





Protect the Bluebirds 


FEW years ago there was general 

lamentation over what seemed to 
be a total disappearance of our bluebirds. 
Since then they have regained something 
like their former numbers. But.we do not 
have half enough. Itis impossible to have 
too many. From every point of view the 
bluebird is most desirable. He has no 
taults; he does @ot even take toll of our 
fruit; but be needs protection. Nearly 
every nest is robbed; not one nest in four 
hatches and produces a mature bluebird. 

The way to protect bluebirds is to pro- 
vide a nesting place that is safe from cats, 
mice, and squirrels. The red squirrel is 
the worst offender. In May and June he 
scours every tree in the woods, and even 
comes round the houses. The bluebirds 
are hard pressed to find any kind of nest- 
ing place at all, and when they do the 
chances are against them. 

Providing nests is a very simple matter. 
Get a hollow limb or make a box of 
weather-beaten boards, close both ends, 
rain-tight, and make a two-inch opening 
near the top. The cavity inside should be 
about three inches across and four or five 
inches deep. Nail or wire the box to a 
post set securely in the open where no 
squirrel or cat can jump down on it from 
above. Then stop everything from com- 
ing up the post by a sheet of tin or an old 
pan that encircles the post. This result is 
best accomplished by cutting an X in the 
tin and shoving the post through, then 
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nailing down the flaps of the X to the 
post. 

Wren houses should be small, and may 
be put up almost anywhere. Nail them to 
your well curb or porch post. Nail a slat 
along under the eaves —it will help the 
phoebes to fasten their mud homes. Show 
no mercy to fish crows, crow blackbirds, 
and red squirrels, for they destroy the 
small birds, as well as robins and wood 
thrushes. — WALTER PALMER, in Well- 
spring. 





ROBIN REDBREAST 


The day is bleak — it chilleth me; 
The fog blows in from dull gray sea. 
I feel no joy, sad seems the year, 
When, lo! a voice sings sweet and clear, 
** Be of good cheer, 
The spring is here.”’ 


T look about. Whence’camejthe sound? 
What caused my pulse to give a bound? 
The fog still hangs, all seems the same; 
But, no! I teel the thrill again, 
** Though clouds may lower, 
I scent the flower.’’ 


Out there on topmost bough he swings, 
And cheerily he sings and sings. 
My spirits rise, life seems less drear. 
He trills, and happiness draws near, 
‘* Tt must rain first, 
That buds may burst.”’ 


I smile, my heart has felt the glow 
Of coming sun. Full well I know 
The robin’s faith has quickened mine; 
And, lo! my heart cannot repine, 
**In God s good time 
Come cherries fine.”’ 


— Harriet Morse Litchfield. 





Ruby’s Old Red Dress 


6s OME, Ruby,’’ said Mrs. Ward to 
ner little daughter. ‘The rain 


last night ripened the blackberries on 


Lone Pine Hill, and [ want you and Roy 
to gather as many of them as you can.”’ 

“Oh, goody, goody!’’ cried Ruby, 
dancing round. ‘‘ Where’s my sunbon- 
net and a basket? ”’ 

‘*'You’ll have to take more than one 
basket,’’ said her mother from the pan- 
try. ‘It’s going to be a pretty good 
day’s work to fill all the things I shall 
give you. Now, you run and change 
your dress — put on that old red one.”’ 

‘““Why do I have to change my 
dress?’’ asked Ruby. ‘‘ That old red 
thing is ragged, and besides it’s too 
short.’’ 

* Well, what if it is?’’ answered her 
mother. ‘‘ It’s good enough to pick ber- 
ries in. Run along now, and do as 
mother tells you. You won’t be ready 
by the time Roy is, and I want you 
to hurry, so as to cross the track be- 
fore the eight o’clock passenger comes 
along.’’ 

‘* All aboard !’’ shouted Roy, as he rat- 
tled up with his little express wagon. 
His mother gave him the baskets and 
pails, and went to look after Ruby, who 
stood pouting by the bedroom window. 

‘““ Why, Ruby Ward!” said her mother, 
‘*do you want your brother to go alone 
to pick berries ?”’ 

‘* No, mamma,” wailed Ruby, tugging 
at her buttons. Mamma pinned the 
curly brown hair into a “ knob’’ on top 
of her little girl’s head, gave her a water- 
proof cape in case it should rain, and 
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some old stocking-legs to keep the fat lit- 
tle arms from sunburn and scratches. 

At last they were ready, and so eager 
were they |that they ran nearly all the 
way up a hill, and then after a short rest 
Roy proposed that they coast down. 

Baskets and pails were tied fast to the 
wagon, and, with Roy as steereman, they 
fairly flew down the slope and across the 
track at the base of old Lone Pine, where 
the huge tree that had given the place its 
name lay prostrate, shattered by light- 
ning. 

A large bowlder, dislodged by the fallen 
tree, had plo ughed its way down the hill- 
side and lay across the track. 

‘* T believe that loud clap of thunder we 
heard last night busted the old pine,”’ 
said Roy. Then he exclaimed, listening : 
‘* There’s the whistle for Burnham’s Sta- 
tion. In ten minutes the train will come 
down here and go smash.,’’ 

The boy knelt beside the bowlder, and 
squinted over it at the track beyond. 

‘* No, sir, Ruby !”’ he exclaimed, “‘ the 
engineer can’t ever see thir in time to stop 
’er. O Ruby, your dress !’’ he cried. Aad 
seizing the garment in both hands he 
fairly tore it from his astonished sister, 
and was off with it, leaving her standing 
with bare neck and arms. Ruby drew the 
wagon into the shade of some roadside 
bushes, put on the cape, and scrambled up 
toa point from which she could see her 
brother and the advancing train. 

Now she could see the black smoke, 
now the engine, and now it was on the 
down grade ; and there was Roy, bravely 
waving his tattered signal. 

Ruby’s heart best wildly as the great 
black thing drew near, and came toa 
halt just as it reached Lone Pine curve. 
How the engineer thanked Roy again 
and again! And how the passengers 
cheered when they saw the boy ! 

The track was soon cleared, and the 
train, after cautiously feeling its way 
over the damaged places, sped on and 
away. 

It was not so easy, after this excite- 
ment, for the two children to settle down 
to steady work ; but they did work, and 
so well that they returned in time for 
supper with every dish full. 

The story of their adventure had gone 
before them, so that they missed the joy 
of its first telling ; but their proud family 
gave them a warm greeting. Mother had 
some specially nice tea-cakes for supper, 
while father beamed down upon his little 
son, and asked him if he was not afraid 
when the engine came down at him. 

‘‘’Praid ! No, sir,’? said Roy. ‘ Did 
the engineer think I acted ’fraid?”’ 

‘*No,’”’ answered his father, smiling ; 
‘*he said you seemed quite cool.’’ 

‘‘ Anyway,’’ remarked Ruby, between 
mouthfuls, ‘‘ I’m glad I min-ied mamma, 
and wore my old red dress,’’ — JuLIEr O. 
CARLTON, in Sunday School Times. 





— Mary, aged five, was taking her din- 
ner at her grandmother’s, and had asked 
tor some pie. 

** Have patience,” said her grandmother. 

* Which would you rather have,” asked 
her grandfather, ** patience or pie?”’ 

** Pie!” replied Mary, decidedly. 

‘*But there might not be any leit for 


me,” said her grandfather. 

* But,’ said Mary, ‘‘ there would be the 
patience, grandad.’’ — Baptist Common 
wealth. 
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General Conference 


Continued from page 655 





sufficient amount of attention has been paid to 
this branch of our public worsbip, 

Resolved, That we request the Bishops to use 
their influence in securing a more intelligent 
presentation of the Ritual, especially impress- 
ing upon al) candidates for admission to our 
Conferences the importance of acquiring such 
familiarity with the meaning of the various 
parts of the Ritual as will enable them to con- 
duct the several services in an acceptable 
manner. 


Dr. Forbes, in speaking to this resolu- 
tion, said: 


‘We read occasionally that a young couple 
were married according to the beautiful and 
impressive services of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. You bardly ever read in the papers 
that a couple were married according to the 
peautitul and impressive services of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and our services are 
almost exactly like theirs, only we have a little 
improvement, for the woman does not promise 
to obey. Brethren, we ought to know our 
Ritual, and we ought to use it and see that It be 
in every pew and in every church in our whole 
connection, so that whea these ritual services 
are observed the people shall be familiar with 
their use. Iam heartily in favor of the adop- 
tion of this resolution.” 


Robert R. Robinson, a lay delegate from 
Florida, presented a resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the board ot Bishops, in 
case a black man is elected to the board, to 
form the twenty colored Conferences of the 
South into groups, and assign the colored 
Bishop to them, so that he will be confined 
to them unless called tor by other Conter- 
ences. He said, in a vigorous speech : 


* Some of you white brethren have always 
said that you were willing to give us a Bishop, 
but you were afraid of one thing, and that one 
thing is that the probability is that if he is in 
the regular itinerancy he will have w right to 
preside over any Coaoference and the law would 
not bar him. I say that we want to obliterate 
from your minds this morning any doubt as to 
whether he will have the right to preside over 
white Conferences or not. We want you to 
understand that we are not asking for him to 
preside over white Conferences, but all we are 
asking for him is to preside over his own peo: 
ple, and that is what we ask of you. ... Now, 
I want to say to you, brothers, if there are some 
of you who have been patting us colored fel- 
lows on the shoulder during all these General 
Conferences that we have been coming to, and 
saying to us: ‘Now, brother, we bave got 
Brother Jobnson that we would elect as Bishop, 
and we want you colored people to vote for 
him ; he is a friend of your race; and | am going 
to vote for Dr. Mason, and I am going to vote 
for Dr. Bowen, | think both of those fellows are 
very good fellows, and I think they are very 
smart’—I say, if there are any of you who 
have been saying this for the last twenty years, 
we want you to change your heart this morn- 
ing and not say what you are going to do, but 
we want you to say: ‘lam going to do it now,’ 
and then we want you to do it.” 


A resolution protesting against mob vio- 
lence in respect of the colored people was 
referred to committee on State of the 
Church, which is wrestling with that prob- 
lem. Resolutions in regard to the Bible in 
the public schools were referred to the 
same committee. 

An order was made that the Conference 
spend ten minutes in prayer for Divine 
guidance betore proceeding to vote tor 
Bishops. 

Joseph A. Redding, a lay delegate from 
Louisiana, greatly stirred the Conference 
by an appeal which he made in behalt of 
his race, in advocating the following reso- 
lutions : 


Whereas, [a the dispensing of justice, when 
dealing with citizens of color in certain sec- 
tious of this country, discrimination is prac- 
ticed; and Whereas, The crimes of the most 
ignorant and intemperate are magnified and 
too often saddled upon the whole race; and 
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W hereas, it is the object of certain newspapers 
to create a sentiment against a struggling peo- 
ple, and thus seek to rob them of their friends 
in Church and State; therefore, in justice to 
ourselves and the Christian agencies which are 
training the race for useful citizenship, be it 

Resolved, That we protest against such 
actions, and tbat the common welfare demands 
that men of every ciime, color, creed and 
tongue shall be equal before the law and not 
upjustly charged with matters over which 
they have no control. 


Rev. Dr. Edward M. Taylor urged imme- 
diate action, and did not want the paper 
shelved by reference to,a committee. He 
saie: 


‘* Now, brethren, hear me, in the name of our 
land and our God, on this imatter. If there has 
been a proposition before this Conference since 
we opened our session that is ready for imme- 
diate astion and that demands it from the 
hearts and minds of American Methodism, it 
is the resolution that is now before you. And I 
beg you to hear thecry of justice, not only for 
justice, but for mercy, that comes from these 
brethren of our Southland; and that call re- 
sounds from some of our Northern States. 
And let us szend out from this Conference today 
to this great nation the fact that we have suffi- 
cient intelligence and information upon this, 
to present this resolution and to pass itbya 
present vete of this great assembly. [ask your 
attention no longer; but spsak a word of jus- 
tice and mercy for these brethren, who have 
been outraged, as we all know. I trust it will 
pass immediately.” 


The motion was carried. 

Bishop FitzGerald was autborized to edit 
the Discipline of 1904, with such assistance 
as he may employ. 

Mrs. Medora D. Mitchell presented and 
advocated the tollowing: 

Whereas, the grave laxity of law enforcement 
80 widaly prevalent is evidencad by the lynch- 
ing, train robbery, burglary, embezzlement, 
strike outrages, the anarchistic defiance to law 
by the liquor traffic, increasing Sabbath dese- 
cration, and the brazen confession of Mormon 
leaders of violating the law and of purpose to 
continue to do so; and Whereas, the moral 
energies of the people can find prominent 
expression only in laws enforced ; and Where- 
as, Christian citiz3ns ought to be leaders in law 
enforcement; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby urge every pastor 
to preach at least once each year to his con 
gregation upon the subject of law enforcement, 
und that we advise more aggressive action by 
our laity in behalf thereof. 


Her paper was adopted. Hers was the 
first speech of any length delivered bya 
woman delegate in the Conterence. 

In view of the faet that Rev. Dr. E. W. 
S. Hammond was unable to reach the 
Atrican Methodist Episcopal Gentral Con 
terence at its current session as fraternal 
delegate, it was ordered that greetings be 
sent by the secretary. 

Greetings were received by letter from 
the National Association of Local Preach- 
ers, Signed by C. B. Stemen, president, and 
Geo. B. Jones, secretary, especially appeal- 
ing for stringent action against the liquor 
traffic. 

Bishop Merrill and Rev. Dr. S. F. Upham 
led in prayer, in advance of the taking of a 
ballot for Bishops. Then the tellers were 
appointed, and a ballot was cast tor eight 
Bishops. 

A proposition by Dr. Buckley to change 
the name of presiding elder to “ district su- 
perintendent,” was referred to the commit- 
tee on Revision. 

Rev. Dr. Levi Gilbert spoke on the prop- 
osition to secure uniform marriage and 
divorce laws and prohibit polygamy : 


* I need not enlarge before this body upon the 
great variety of incongruous, absurd, iniqui- 
tous and intolerable statutes which exist in the 
various States of the nation along the subject 
of marriage and divorce. [t is a crying evil 
which has for a long time lain heavily upon the 
conscience of the religious people of this coun- 
try, and we see no way out of it until the Nation- 
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al Legislature shall takesome direct steps in the 
line indicated in these resolutions. The second 
resolution refers to the broken promises — the 
promises made in the State of Utah, and which 
have been, according to the revelations recently 
made, perfidiously and outrageously broken; 
and we shall never be able to handle the ques- 
tion of polygamy in Utah and the other States 
where Mormonism is growing until the United 
States shall have such an amendment in its 
Constitution as shall make polygamy a crime 
against the nation.” 


The resolutions were referrad to the com- 
mittee on the State of the Church. 

An effort was earnestly made, and wisely 
tailed, in the following proposition : 


Resolved, That we request all delegates to re- 
main in this city until! Monday morning, May 
30, and that we hereby express our disapproval 
of the use of the railroads for busiuess or pleas- 
ure on the holy Sabbath day. 


Dr. Buckley declared that such a resolu- 
tion would be of no avail, and that it was 
uncalled tor. He was not willing to censure 
men in advance. Dr. Loenard took the 
same view. In order to meet the case the 
day of adjournment was changed trom Sat- 
urday, May 28, to Monday, May 30, and the 
resolution was withdrawn. 

At the afternoon session Bishop Merrill 
was in the chair, and Rev. Dr. F. M. North 
led in prayer. 

The chief busiuess was the report of the 
tellers concerning the first ballot tor Bishop, 
as follows : Total votes cast, 730 ; necessary 
toa choice, 487. Of these Joseph F. Berry 
received 531, and was declared elected to 
the episcopacy. The other votes stood as 
follows: Henry Spellmeyer 479, W. F. 
McDowell 429, J. W. Bashtord 368, T. B. 
Neely 326, J. R. Day 270, R. J. Cooke 263, 
J. W.E. Bowen 242, H. C. Jennings 173, 
L. B. Wilson 172, George P. Eskman 163, 
William Burt 144, C. W. Smith 125, H. A. 


‘Buchtel 116, W. A. Quayle 108, G. F. Bovard 


93, W. H. Crawford 74, A. B. Leonard 73, 
E. M. Taylor 73, J. F. Goucher 68, M. C. B. 
Mason 66, Robert Mcintyre 63, W. H. 
Wilder 63, D. G. Downey 58, J.T. McFarland 
56, P. H. Switt 54, F. M. Bristol 53, Robert 
Forbes 43, W. F. Oldham 43, George Elliott 
41, T. N. Boyle 37, George E. Reed 36, B. P. 
Raymond 33. 

A motion was made by Dr. George 
Elliott that Bishop-elect Berry be given a 
seat on the platform. Bishops Moore and 
Hamilton hastened to greet him, the Con- 








Spring Humors 


Come to most people and cause many 
troubles,—pimples, boits and other 
eruptions, besides loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, fits of biliousness, 
indigestion and headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the 
better, and the way to get rid of them 


and to build up the system that has 
suffered from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Forming in combination the Spring 
Medicine par excellence, of unequalled 
strength in purifying the blood as 
shown by unequalled, radical and per 
manent cures of 


Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Bolls, Pimples 
All Kinds of Humer Psoriasis 
Bloed Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia, Eto 


Accept no substitute, but be sure to 





get Hood’s, and get it today, 
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ference rose and applauded, Chautauqua 
salutes were given, and the editor of the 
Epworth Herald stepped down trom his 
lofty pre-eminence to the level of the epis- 
copal platform. 

Another ballot was ordered, and Confer- 
ence adjourned. 


Thursday, May 19 


Bishop Merrill presided, and Rev. S. A. 
Thompson, of Southern California, led the 
devotions. Bishop McCabe, assisted by a 
cornetist, each morning leads the singing, 
and as the hymns are printed on the first 
page of the Daily Advocate day by day, 
the praise service is always inspiring. 

The report of the tellers was read, show- 
ing that on the second ballot 691 ballots 
had been cast, and that a majority of 461 
was needed to elect. Rev. Dr. Henry 
Spellmeyer of Newark Conterence, having 
received 612 votes, and Rev. Dr. William 
Fraser McDowell, with a vote of 510, had 
been elected general superintendents. 

Invitations were voted at once to the 
Bishops- elect to take seats on the platform. 
Bishops McCabe and Hamilton hastened 
to escort their newly-elected colleagues, 
the Conterence rose, and with the waving 
ot handkerchiets and great applause the 
new officers of the church were welcomed 
to their new fellowship. 

In connection with the election of Secre- 
tary McVowell it may be mentioned that 
his venerable father is a lay delegate, and 
that the meeting of the two just before the 
opening of the session in the Conference 
room, when it was known by the father tha: 
his boy was elected a Bishop, was full of 
tenderness, pathos, and affection. Delegates, 
looking on the scene, turned away to wipe 
their eyes, and say under their breath: 
‘God bless them both !”’ 

On motion of Rev. Dr. J. P. Brushingham, 
an Evangelistic Commission and moves 
ment were authorized ; the details of the 
plan, as agreed upon by the committee upon 
Aggressive Evangelism, of which he is sec- 
retary apd Bishop Mallalieu chairman, be- 
ing as follows: 


There shall be a commission on Aggressive 
Evangelism, consisting of three Bishops and 
one member from each General Conference 
District nominated by the Bishops and elected 
by the General Conference, whose duty it shall 
be to give careful attention to the subject of 
evangelism in its relation to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The commission shall meet and organize 
before this session of the General Conference 
shall finally adjourn. 

(1) The Commission shall urge our churches 
and institutions of learning to renewed zeal 
and earnest prayer for the conversion of souls. 

(2) Special attention shall be given to the 
publication and circulation of evangelistic and 
devotional literature, adapted to promote gen- 
uine and general revivals of religion. The 
Commission shall encourage and co-operate 
with our editors of periodical literature in 
securing the desired result ; shall encourage all 
pastors and laymen to engage in persistent 
efforts to promote revivals, in order that Meth- 
odism may never cease to be a positive evan- 
gelistic force. 

(3) The Annual Conferences shall be re- 
quested to furnish the Commission with a list 
of accredited and approved evangelists within 
its borders which may be commended to in- 
quiring churches. 

(4) Encouragement may be given to special 
revival movements in large centres of popula- 
tion, in co-operation with local authorities ; 
arrangements may be made for evangelistic 
conventions, work in connection with Epworth 
League conventions, and similar organizations 
of the church. 
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(5) The Evangelistic Commission will urge 
upon the Annual Conferences the formation of 
a commission on evangelistic work, consisting 
of ministers and Jaymen, which shall encour- 
age persistent work in the various districts 
throughout the Conference year, and shall in- 
terest itself in evangelistic work at the sessions 
of the Annual Conferences, through the Bish- 
Ops, pastors, presiding elders, committee on 
public worship, and in such other ways as may 
be deemed practicable. 

(6. Such Commission shall encourage our 
people to hold tent meetings and open-air meet. 
ings, and special revival services wiiich shall be 
arranged by the interchange and co-operation 
of pastors and presiding elders, and by any 
other agency which may be decided upon. 

(7) The Commission shall seek to arrange 
for evangelistic work under the very best aus- 
pices at the seat of the General Conference. 

(8) The purpose of the Commission shall not 
be construed as supplanting, but rather supple- 
menting, existing evangelistic forces in the 
cbureh. It shal] seek to awaken and develop 
the evangelistic spirit among ministers and 
laymen. It shall be educative in this direction, 
hoping to bring the whole church into co oper- 
ation for the saving of men, till the prayer is 
realized, ** On, that all the Lord's people were 
prophets.” The Commission shall emphasize 
the fact always that while a variety of methods 
will doubtless be useful, chief reliance must be 
placed, not upon human and visible mechan- 
ism, but upon its proclamation of the Gospel, 
and the power of the Goly Spirit. 


Chief Justice Lore, ot Delaware, read an 
elaborate paper tor adoption on Industrial 
Arbitration and International Peace, sug- 
gesting that the American Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, whose convention 
is now in session in the city, would be glad 
to hear a deliverance trom the church on 
these subjects. The production was too 
elaborate and contained too many utter- 
ances on various topics to be adopted off- 
hand, and it was ordered printed for later 
consideration. 

Rev. Dr. P. J. Maveety presented Report 
No. 1 as follows from the committee on 
Federation : 


Your committee to whom was referred the re- 
port of the Commission on Federation, that 
part of the Episcopal Address referring to feder- 
ation, memorials trom the Rock River Confer- 
ence and others, and also from the National 
Federation of Churches and Christian Workers, 
begs leave to submit the following : 

l. Weaccept and adopt the action of the Joint 
Commission on Federation providing for a com- 
mon bymnal, a common catechism, and a com: 
mon order of worship for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. 

2. Resolved, That this General Conference 
hereby approves and adopts the acts passed by 
the Joint Commission on Federation of the two 
churches to the effect that where either church 
is doing the work of Methodism the other 
church shall not organize a society or erect a 
church building until the Bishop having juris- 
diction in the case of the work proposed shall 
be consulted and his approval obtained. 

8. Weagree with the Episcopal Address, that 
steps might be wisely taken toward a more 
facile interchange of ministers and members, 
and to promote other measures of practical fra- 
ternity between the two chief branches of Amer- 
ican Episcopal Methodism, ana refer the subject 
tu the board of Bishops and to the Joint Com- 
mission of Federation, to adopt such measures 
as in their judgment shall fulfill the spirit of 
this resolution, and to that end we recommend 
the continuance of the Joint Commission on 
Federation tor another quadrennium, its mem- 
bers to be appointed by the board of Bishops, 
and we further recommend that the Commis- 
sion on Federation take such steps as it may 
deem wise and necessary to bring about a closer 
unity and a greater fraternity and co-operation 
in Christian work between the colored Metho- 
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HOW 10 FIND OUT 


Fill a bottle or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
a sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it 
Stains the linen, it is evidence of kidney 
trouble; too trequent desire to pass it, or 
pain in the back, is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out of 
order. 


What to Do 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, fulfils every 
wish in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder, and every 
part ot the urinary passage. It corrects 
inability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or bad effects following use of 
liquor, wine, or beer, and overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day and to get up many 
times during the night. Tae mild and the 
extraordinary effect ot Swamp Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest tor its won- 
dertul cures of the most distressing cases. 
It you need a medicine, you should have 
the best. Sold by druggists in fifty-cent 
and one dollar sizes. 

You may have a sample bottle of Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, and a book 
that tells about it, both sent absolutely free 
by mail, Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. When writing, be sure to 
mention that you read this generous ofter 
in Boston Zions HERALD. Don’t make 
any mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp- Root, Dr.. Kilmer’s Swamp- Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 








dist churches having an episcopal form of gov- 
ernment. Two of these churches, the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Cnourch, are now hoild- 
ing General Conference sessions, and we suggest 
that they and other Methodist bodies be invited 
to join with us in the use of the common 
hymnal, tbe common order of worship, and the 
common catechism. 

4. On the subject of general church federation 
and co-operation we recomniend that we take 
part in the proposed conference of representa- 
tives of Protestant chuiches to be held in New 
York city in November, 1905, and that the 
Bishops be reyuested to appoint fifty represent- 
atives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
shall serve without expense to the church, and 
that Frank Mason North be appointed repre- 
sentative of this church on the committee of 
arrangements. 


Bishop Merrill, upon request of the Con- 
ference, threw light upon the work of the 
Joint Commission, and expressed the hope 
that the first three sections which have been 
adopted by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, might 
be adopted without amendment. 

Rev. William R. Chase, presiding elder 
from the Gulf Conference, argued that the 
second item would furnish by its possible 
misconstructions a club that would be used 
against our workers in the South. He gave 
some phases of the difficulties and opposi- 
tion amid which our denominational work 
is carried on in his Conference. 

Rev. Dr. J. F. Goucher declared that as a 
denomination we had just as much right in 
the South as in the North or West. He be- 
lieved that the “Church South’ was not 
one whit behind our own denomination in 
orthodoxy, in devotion, in the spirit of 
evangelism. He urged that the antago- 
nized item was in the interest of order, of 
judicious action, and of brotherly co-opera- 
tion. 

Rev. Dr. I. B. Scott and Rev. Dr. Ham. 


Continued on page 664 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for June 


June 5 — Betraying Christ by Silence. 
Matt. 12: 20; Luke 17: 12-19. 


It we rightly understand what it is to 
witness for Christ, we may then appreciate 
more clearly what the opposite position 
may imply. Whatever differences of opip- 
ion may exist about confessing Christ 
openly, in certain essentials all agree: 


1. That it is unequivocal acknowledg- 
ment to the world that we belong to Christ. 


2. It is becoming identified with His 
church, which is designated as ‘“ His 
body.’’ 

3. Testitying by conduct and spirit at 
least, in our commercial and social rela- 
tions, that we have taken Christ as our 

attern, and that we mean to do as He 
would do were He in our place. 


4. To carry out these principles there is 
an advantage in the testimony of voice, 
kindly deeds, and pronounced influence 
for good. How different such a decided, 
positive testimony from a listless, halt- 
hearted, easy-going lite which drifts along 
with the current, swayed this way and 
that, driven hither and thither by every 
passing breezs! The one attracts to Christ, 
the other repels. 


QUIT- RENTS 


Some people we sometimes meet are very 
amiable. They are not numbered with 
church members. Their time, talents, 
means, are not devoted to turthering the 
cause of Christ. But they are polite, pol- 
ished, attractive. By word and manner 
they win their way to our hearts. Can it 
be possible that they are against our Mas- 
ter? They are such pleasant people — how 
dare we think ot them as rebels against 
God? That they are not avowedly tor 
Christ is apparent. Where do they stand? 
On neutral ground ? Can there be neutral- 
ity in one’s attitude toward the Saviour? 
What says our supreme Authority? “ He 
that is not with He, is against Me’’ (Matt. 
12: 30). 

DOUBLE CRE (Luke 17: 12-19) 


Ten lepers were healed in body as the result of 
faith. Nine of them, intent on bodily health, 
care littie for the Healer; they basten to the 
temple to throw off the yoke of a leper’s life. 
Only cne stands the test of love and gratitude. 
He has received the double cure. By silence 
the nine are ialse to their benefactor. They 
betray Him witb silence. The one bears living 
and acceptable witness to His power to heal 
both body and soul. 


COLORS AFLOAT 


l. Every nation on earth is proud of its own 
colors. The flag that represents it is dear to 
every patriot. 


2. But what banner in all the world stands 
for 80 much that is great and good as our own 
Stars and Stripes? What would you think of 
the American anywhere on earth who should 
be ashamed of his country’s flag? 


3%. There is only one banner that sbould float 
above our own, and that is the banner of the 
Cross. Ashamed of it? Never! Betray Him 
who lifted it by His death? Perish the thought! 


4. The Christian need not be rude and need- 
lessly offensive, but neither should he- fail to 
bonor bis Master whenever occasion offers. 
Too often by wicked silence is He betrayed 


A POWERFUL TESTIMONY 


Our ‘*Iiliustrated Sunday-scboo!l Lesson 
Notes” for 1902 must be thanked for this im- 
pressive story: Under the preaching of our 
venerable Bisoop Bowman a hard headed busi 
ness man was deeply convicted of sin and 


soundly converted That night, thinking about 
bis business, be decided that, in order to bea 
faithful witness for Christ, be would bave to 
make mapy changes In methods He wasa 
wholesale grocer. lo make these changes 


REV. 





would expose him to humiliation before bis 
associates ; not to make them, would be untrue 
to Christ. For three nights he could not sleep, 
and his new-found joy deserted him. Deter- 
mining at last to do his duty whatever it might 
cost, and make everything about him witness 
for Christ, his joy returned jand his ace was 
like-a deep river. The next morning he went to 
the store with a light step. Tirat day all false 
labels came off the boxes, and those telling the 
exact truth were pasted on. He paid the price ; 
then there came into his possession a pure 
heart and a clear conscience. From that dua 
neither bis clerks nor the people who did busi- 
ness with Lim doubted the wer of Jesus 
Christ to forgive sins and transform the sinner. 
How rapidly would Christ conquer the world if 
all Christians would be as true in confessing 
Christ as was this merchant ! 


PRAYER 


‘* Lord, I beseech that I may teach 
With love like Thine to me! 
And so with wise and loving speech 
Bring many « heart to Thee.”’ 





June 12 — Conditions of Christian Dis- 
cipleship. Matt. 16: 24-26; John 13: 
83-35. 


A correspoudence school is something 
modern and is vastly useful. However, it 
is not our Great Teacher's way. His dis- 
ciples are learners, always under the 
divine Master’s eye. Not one of His 
pupils is allowed to pass examinations 
after studying in absentia. There is no 
room or need for a correspondence school 
in this Teacher’s economy. Every one 
must be “in residence” until the entire 
course is finished. 

It is impossible to turn toward one ob- 
ject without turning away trom another. 
John became a disciple the moment he 
turned from his fishing nets toward Christ. 
Matthew entered this school as he turned 
from his money bench. We cross the 
threshold of this school as we bid adieu to 
self-indulgence. 


SCHOOL MOTTOES 


1. Choke the weeds, and lo! the blos- 
soms (Matt. 16: 24). Christ enthroned in 
the heart lifts the best self into dominion. 


2. Corn in the granary mildews. Given 
to the soil, it springs into living green and 
multiplied grains (Matt. 16 : 25). 


STUDIES 


1. In discovery. One of the first essen- 
tials in eduvation is consciousness of igno- 
rance. To have some small conception of 
the heights of knowledge unsealed and 
vast ‘reaches yet hidden, awaiting patient 
investigation, precedes learning. 


2. In discipline. He must know with 
Alexander the Great that “there is no 
royal road to knowledge” save that of 
painstaking eftort. No student ever be- 
comes a finished, masterful scholar with- 
out close, hard, long-continued application. 
He must learn how to “ deny himself, take 
up his cross and follow ”’ the narrow roud 
of intellectual achievement. The curricu- 
lum of Christ’s school must be mastered in 
the same way. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


1. Not only is self-denial a difficult problem, 
but it is essential to proficiency. A number of 
English ministers were once dining together 
after an ordination. One of them was unusually 
attentive to the spread, and thereby elicited 
from the host: * That’s right. To take care of 
self is the first law of nature.” ‘* ‘es, sir,’ ob- 
served an elderly divine, “ but to deny self is 
the first law of grace.” 


2. The story runsthat the devil once meta 
Christian and said: ‘' You say I’m not a serv 
apt of God. What doest thou more than I do? 
You tast; so dol. I neither eat nor drink.’’ 
Thus he went on to enumerate many sins of 
which he claimed to be clear. Then spake the 
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Christian: *I do one thing you never did — 
deny myself.” That was the missing factor for 
the solution of the problem. 


8. Folwell Buxton used to ridicule his sister 
for refusing to eat slave-grown sugar; “ but,’’ 
he adds, “ her doing so made me think,’’ 


4. * We reach the gain to which all else is loss, 
Bat through the cross.”’ 


FINAL TEST 


1, Were you the worthy pupil of a greai 
painter, you would show it by your painting. 
Being the disciple of a great ,Lover, you will 
prove it by your love (John 18: 35). 


2. Bishop Polk of Louisiana was a slave-holder 
by inheritance, but a faithful pastor to his 
Slaves. One of them lay dying one day. After 
ministering to him in many kindly ways, the 
Bishop said: “Tom, is there anything else I 
can do for you?” ‘“ Yes, master, if you will 
only lie down by me on the bed and put your 
arm around my neck and let me put my arm 
around your neck as we used to do when boys 
lying under the green walnut trees, I think I 
could die more easy.” The great Bishop granted 
his lowly slave’s request. In his master’s em- 
brace he passed to the realms of eternal love. 

* Love is the master of all arts 
And puts it into human hearts.” 

8. When Dr. Doddridge asked] his beautiful 

little daughter why everybody seemed to love 


her so, she answered : “ I cannot tell unless it is 
because I love every body.’’ 





June 19 — Rising Above Discourage- 
ment. 2 Cor, 4:7-18. 


Hands crossed in repose ; male face look- 
ing m»rose; eyes drooping with tears hung 
tull ; lips bemoaning a lot so sore — 


“So pray we sometimes, mourning our lot; 
God in His Kindness answereth not.”’ 


Now let the hands to work be plied. Let 
the teet hasten quick on mercy’s errands. 
Let the eyes with sunbeams shine. Let the 





What the King Eats 
What's Fit fer Him 


A Massachusetts lady who has _ been 
through the mill with the trials of the usual 
housekeeper and mother relates an inter- 
esting incident that occurred not long ago. 
She says: 

“T can with all truthfulness say that 
Grape- Nuts is the most beneficial of all 
cereal foods in my family, young as well as 
old. It is food and medicine both, to us. 
A few mornings ago at breaktast my little 
boy said: 

*** Mama, does the King eat Grape-Nuts 
every morning?’ 

“T smiled, and told him I did not know ; 
but that I thought Grape-Nuts certainly 
made a delicious dish, fit tor a King.” (It’s 
@ fact that the King of England and the 
German Emperor both eat Grape- Nuts), 

“I find that by the constant use of Grape. 
Nuts, not only as a morning cereal, but also 
in puddings, salads, etc., made aiter the 
delicious recipes tound in the little book in 
each package, it is proving to be a great 
nerve tood tor me, basidss having com- 
pletely cured a long-standing case ot indi- 
gestior.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is no doubt Grape- Nuts is the most 
scientific food in the world. 

Ten days’ trial ot this proper food in 
place of improper tood will show in steady, 
stronger nerves, sharper brain and the 
power to “go” longer and turther and 
accomplish more. 4There’s a reason. 

Look in each {package tor the famous 
little book, * ‘I‘he} Road to Wellville.” 
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countenance gladden all whom it greets 
and lips of love speak words of hope: 


“So pray we afterward, low on our Bnees, 
pardon those erring prayers! Father, hear 
these !”’ 


How loudly do our lives speak! Verily 
they are prayers in motion. Prayers ot dis- 
couragement — how could God answer 
such? Prayers of expectation, of buoy- 
ancy, ot loving activity —are they not an 
answer in themselves ? 


PAULINE ANTIDOTES 


1. How heavy the cross our Saviour 
pore, beside our small crosses! Petty is 
our living compared with His voluntary 
dying (1 Cor. 4:10). 

2, As itis the inner spirit which suffers, 
the same may be made prooi against suffer- 
ing by admitting Christ (1 Cor. 4: 16). 

3. The severest trial will pass, and the 
heaviest gloom aiter a time will be pene- 
trated by light (1 Cor. 4:17). 


4, Whatever ills are not entirely ban- 
ished in time, will at last be lett behind 
when entrance is gained to eternal bliss 
(1 Cor. 4:18). 


PHILOSOPHICAL LEAVEN 


1. “It isa great blessing to possess what jone 
wishes,” remarked a man toa sage. Quickly 
came the response: ‘“‘Itis a greate: biessing 
still not to desire what one does not possess,” 


2, John Newton gave it as his opinion that if 
two angels were sent from heaven, one to con- 
duct an empire and the other to sweep a street- 
crossing, they would feel no inclination to ex- 
chapge employments. 


3. There is a beautiful parable telling howa 
king once went into his garden aud found all 
his trees and vines drooping. The oak was sick 
of lifeand ready to die because it was not tall 
and graceful like the pine. The pine was dis- 
couraged because it could vot bear grapes like 
the vine. The vine was all disheartenwd be- 
cause it could not stand erect and bear large, 
fine fruit like the promegranate. Aud so on 
throughout the garden. WonderinZ at this gen- 
eral depression, he spied the heartsease with 
its bright face uplifted with a sweet smile of 
contentment. Exclaimed the King: ‘* Well, 
heartsease, [I am giad to find one brave little 
flower inthis general discouragement. You 
don’t seem to be one bit disheartened.” “ No, 
your majesty. I know lam of small account; 
tut leconcluded you wanted a heartsease when 
you planted me. So I’m bound to be the best 
heartsease toat ever | can.” 


AN INDEX 


As a rule great natures rise above discourage- 
ments. They grow great by the effort to lift 
themselves above petty auanoyances which 
Swarm in the lowlands. A discouraged asso- 
ciate of Thomas Edison related to him the fail 
ure he experienced in three different experi- 
ments involving large expense. Much to the 
aggravation of the disheartened taan, this great 
electric inventor smiled compiacently. Tnere- 
upon he exclaimed: “ Why don’t you worry 
about it, Mr. Kdison?” “ Why should [?” he 
calmly responded. ‘* You are worrying enough 
for two.” 


CHEERFULNESS CONTAGIOUS 


“ A singer sang a sng of cheer, , 
And the great worid listened and smiled; 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear, 
And the truat of a little child. 
And the souls that before had forgotten to 


pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way. 


In order to rise above discouragement, read 
the Word of God, which is filled with Christian 
Optimism. Do right. Keep the motives pure. 
Fallin lovingly with God’s wiil in the assur- 
ance that while in harmony with dim all the 
forces and all the laws of His universe are on 
your side. Hence you must triumph. 
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June 26 — Problems in Africa’s Re- 
demption. Isa. 19: 19 21. 


Henry M. Stanley, so recently called to 
his high reward, did much toward bring- 
ing Africa to the world’s attention. Have 
you read his biography? It is intensely 
interesting. Think of it! He was brought 
up and partially educated in a poor-house. 
His name was John Rowlands,'a Welsh 
boy. At the age of fourteen he shipped as 
cabin boy, and was a lopted in New Orleans 
by an American merchant named Stanley. 
He became a soldier in the Confederate 
Army, and was captured. Then he volun- 
teered in the Federal Navy, and became an 
ensign on the iron-clad ‘ Ticonderoga.’’ 
After the Civil War he became a news- 
paper correspondent and adventurer. 
Then came to him the supreme oppor- 
tunity of his life, and its highest achieve. 
ment — he was sent into wild, unexplored 
Africa to find Livingstone. After eleven 
months of incredible hardships, he tound 
the sublime missionary in the heart of the 
Dark Continent. 


OPEN SORE 


Atrica’s dreadful, unspeakably shocking 
condition is described in this repulsive 
phrase. Livingstone’s heart was buried at 
Llala, Africa, in May, 1873, but his body 
lies with England’s most _ illustrious 
ones in Westminster Abbey. Inscribed 
on his tomb are his own words, writ- 
ten to the New York Herald to enlist 
American aid in the suppression of the 
East Coast slave-trade: * All I can add in 
my loneliness is, May heaven’s richest 
blessing come down on every one — Amer- 
ican, Englishman, Turk — who will help 
heal this open sore of the world!” 


THICK DARKNESS 


One of the plagues divinely sent upon Egypt 
when Pharaoh refused to let the chosen of God 
go was darkness, ‘even darkness which may 
be felt”? (Exodus 10: 21,22), From that day to 
this dense moral darkness has afflicted many 
partsof that vast continent. The myriads of 
its inhabitants have been the rawest hind of 
heathen — flerce, cruel, savage cannibals. The 
following is almost too horrible to relate, but it 
gives a vivid illustration of the inhuman spirit 
there prevalent. A dead chief is buried with 
these appalling ceremonies: “ A river is turned 
from its course, and in the bed of the channel a 
large pit is dug. The bottom of this is covered 
with living women. Then the dead chief is 
placed there, in a sitting posture, surrounded 
by his wives. The earth is then shoveled in, 
burying the women alive. Before the grave is 
filled up the second wife has the privilege of 
veing killed. Then some forty or fifty male 
slaves are slain and their blood poured over the 
grave, after whicb the stream is turned back 
into its course.” How thick must be the dark- 
ness where such shocking rites are permitted ! 


REDEMPTION PROBLEMS 


How to redeem Africa is a stupendous prob 
lem. 


1. The ages of superstition, degradation, bar- 
barism, in which the dark-skinned aborigines 
have lived. In these uncounted millions there 
is so little to which our missionaries can ap- 
peal. 


2. In view of the foregoing they find the task 
most tedious and patience-trying to erect a 
spiritual foundation in the heathen heart upou 
which to build a Christian superstructure, 


8. Conflicting national powers that are in 
contro! of Africa. These are British, French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, Belgian, 
Turkish. How to bring some of these under 
Christian principles is a question almost as 
difficult as to convert the biack tribes. 


4. Antagonistic religions, Of course Roman- 
ism is there, and that, too, not in its best form. 
Mohammedanism is there in all its fierce fanat- 
icism and warlike temper, 


5. Unfavorable impressions made by; wicked 
men from Christian countries have greatly 
complicated the problems of Africa’s redem p- 
tion. The cruel slave-trade, the awful ravages 
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of American rum, the terrific greed of gain re- 
sulting in useless murder — in short, many of 
the worst vices that exist in civilized lands 
have made it doubly difficult to do the legit- 
imate and normal work of redeeming the con- 
tinent by gospel measures. 


THE SOLUTION 


Unquestionably this is the “Light of the 
World.” He, and only He, can brighten the 
Dark Continent. How to get Him into the 
country and into the people is the supreme 
problem. This must be solved by Christian 
people. They can do it. Let us believe that 
they will. ut it is no easy task. Already 
hundreds of white men have sacrificed their 
| eba in opening up the land to civilizing 
‘orces. 


MODERN MARTYRS 


Among the most eminent of these are David 
Livingstone, Rev. A. UC. Good, Alexander M. 
Mackay, Melville B. Cox. Read the thrilling 
story of their heroism in “The Price of Af- 
rica,” and in some small way emulate their 
spirit. Nothing short of the martyr-spirit, the 
sacrificial spirit of Curist, can effectually re- 
deem Africa Few of us can go and suffer in 
Africa, but all of us can plan, pray, give, for the 
success of those who are willing to suffer. 


* He climbed the steep ascent of heaven 
Through peril, toil, and pain; 
O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in His train.” 


Fall River, Mass. 
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mond spoke earnestly, the former urging 
caution, and the latter advocating the re- 
port. Others also spoke, but no decision was 
reached, owing to the entry of the tellers 
with the report ot the third episcopal ballot, 
in which no election resulted. Another 
ballot was ordered and taken. 


Friday, May 20 
| By telegraph.| 


Bishop Andrews presided. 

Drs. Bashford, Burt, Wilson, and Neely 
elected Bishops. 

Interesting discussion on Federation, a 
little opposition from one or two workers 
in South arising trom misunderstanding. 
Drs. Buckley and Little pleaded, as well as 
Dr. Goucher, that no change should be 
made in report of committee, which rec- 
ommended for adoption the action of the 
Joint Commission on Federation already 
adopted by Southern General Conterence. 
Conference realized that it would be dis- 
creditable and calamitous to refuse to pass 
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this report with decisive unanimity. When 
vote was taken, there was hardly a sign of 
opposition, and everybody felt another 
crisis was passed. 

The committee on Episcopacy reported 
that, in their view, Missionary Bishops 
should be elected, two tor India and 
Malaysia, one for Japan and Korea, and 
one for Africa. Slight opposition devel- 
oped in case of Japan on ground that such 
election might endanger proposed unifica- 
tion of Methodism in that country. This 
was shown to be an unwarranted fear. 
The report was adopted. 


Saturday, May 21 


Bishop Warren presided. 

Dr. J. R. Day detended himself against 
attack made by anonymous accusatiors 
that he had struck a man in a diecussion. 
Conterence, greatly agitated, adopted reso- 
lutions condemning the paper, and denied 
its representatives the press privilege of 
the floor. Dr. Day appeals not to be voted 
for again, but his vote increased until his 
elevtion as Bishop an hour later, after three 
ballots had been taken. Munhall tried to 
explain that he had had nothing to do with 
newspaper story, but was lame in his al- 
lusion to matter against Day in his maga- 
zine. 

The committee on Itinerancy reported 
that in their judgment no return to time 
limit law should be made at this time. 
Exciting debate over attempts to amend 
by adopting time limit. Final vote adopted 
majority report, allowing present plan to 
continue. 

Mrs. Strickland, of Little Rock Conference, 
stirred the body with appeal for a general 
superintendent of her race. The resolution 
was referred to committee on Episcopacy. 


Monday, May 23 


Bishops Foss and Merrill presided. 

Dr. James R. Day created a protound 
sensation by resigning the office ot Bishop, 
to whicb he was elected on Saturday. Ad- 
dressing the Conference, he said: 


* My dear brethren, I have the witness within 
myself that Iam not influenced by material 
advantage or honor. These are too uncertain, 
evanescent and remotely incidental to be con 
sidered for a moment in a matter of so great 
importance. It has come to me within the last 
twenty-four hours as never before that I am not 
at liberty to lay aside the experience and dis- 
cipline which ten years have brought to me in 
educationul work. If you ask me why I did 
not appreciate this before I had put you to the 
trouble of my election, I can only say that some 
things which for years have hung around the 
circumference of our thought in distant and 
dim outlines suddenly come to us as revela- 
tions forcing us to conclusions. 

“IT have reached my decision after opening 
my mind prayerfully to appeals of duty from 
every side and to every source of light possible 
to me. I cannot conscientiously say that I be- 
lieve myself moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon rayself the office and work of a Bishop, 
as our law requires of those who are conse- 
crated to that holy office and ministry; but I 
do feel myself deeply moved to continue in the 
work of Christian education.” 


When he had finished his statement there 
was a murmur of surprise among the dele- 
gates. Dr. Buckley said he had had no 
conversation with Dr. Day until Saturday 
evening, and then had endeavored in évery 
way to induce him to abandon his deter- 
mination to resign. ‘ But,’’ said Dr. 
Buckley, *‘ when a man puts his action 
upon his conscience and duty to God, argu- 
ment is futile, and if insisted on becomes 
impertinent.” Dr. Buckley moved that 
Dr. Day’s resignation be accepted. The 
question was put without debate and was 
carried. 

Dr. Buckley thereupon moved as a sub- 
stitute the tuther election of general su- 
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perintendents be indefinitely postponed, 
This was carried almost unanimously. 

Dr. J. R. Day asked the permission of 
the Conference to retire to his home at 
Syracuse, and this was promptly granted. 

The Examiner, which had published 
articles on Dr. Day, explained and apolo- 
gized, and was restored to press privileges, 

Memorial services of Bishops who had 
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‘White Mountain ”’ 
Refrigerators 


A special feature 
f r 1904 is our white 
opal glass Refriger- 
ators. 

These refrigerators 
are beautifully 
white. pure, clean, 
dry, sanitary, sweet 
and inviting. Their 
snowy linings are 
bighly polished and 
resplendent in re- 
flective irridescence, 
While they have the 
appearance of being 
c.stly, they are re- 
markably reasonable 
in price. 
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died during the quadrennium, and of 
President McKinley, tollowed. 


Conference Paragraphic Notes 


— Among the visitors who have been 
accorded the courtesy of seats on the plat- 
form are Rev. J. W. Young, secretary of 
the committee on Apportionment of Be- 
nevolences; Rev. Dr. W. B. Palmore, ed- 
itor St. Louis Christian Advocate ; and Rev. 
Dr. John Horner, the veteran manager of 
the Book Depository at Pittsburg, Pa. 


—— The accessions to the General Con- 
ierence in the form of delegates wbo have 
never hitherto served in the body include 
some men of remarkable talent, accus- 
tomed to legislative procedure, acquainted 
with Methodist polity and law, and abun- 
dantly able to cope on occasion with those 
who have had the advantage of previous 
ex perience in the office of delegate. 


—— The Ohio Society of Los Angeles, in 
order to extend courtesies to delegates and 
visitors trom the Buckeye State, held a 
reception one evening, attended hy fifteen 
hundred people. Among the delegates who 
responded to toasts or made addresses were 
Rev. Dr. Leroy A. Belt, Rev. Dr. Isaac 
Crook, Mrs. Florence D. Richards, Presi- 
dent James W. Bashford, ot Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and Rev. Dr. Naphtali Luccock. 


—— The first Sunday of the General Con- 
ference was marked by vast outpourings of 
people toall the ehurches, and also by the 
organization of the thirtieth Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an outgrowth of the 
Westlake Church, of which Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Pitner is pastor. Bishop Joyce preached 
on the occasion. The meetings are to be held 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


when drugs and doctors fail to cure you, wri 

me, and I will send you =, a trial package rer 
simple remedy which cured me and thousands of 
others, among them cases of over 50 years standing. 
This is no humbug or deception b bat an honest 
remedy, = enabled many a to abandon 
crutch and cane. Address, JOHN A > SMITH, 
3586 Gloria Building, + Milwaukee, Wis. 














SEA RIVERS, Marshfield Centre 


Safe boating and bathing. Sea and country 
combined. An ideal place for vacation on 
the beautiful South Shore. Two furnished 
houses to let for the season. Apply to 


REV. JOHN GALBRAITH, 
38 Wenonah St., Roxbury, Mass. 
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temporarily in a large tent, but a church 
building is to be speedily erected. 


—— The amount of retreshments and dec- 
orations which are at the service of the 
General Conference in a single day may be 
averaged from the statement that the ladies 
of the University Church at Los Angeles, 
who had charge of the floral and lemonade 
booth at the Pavilion one day last week, 
used 6,000 red and white carnations, and 
dealt out 25 boxes of choice oranges and 
165 gallons of lemonade, the two latter items 
being the contribution of the Chamber ot 
Commerce. Itis very interesting at recess 
to see the crowds gather around the refresh- 
ment booths and to watch the delegates eat 
oranges. 


—— Early in the session ot the Conter- 
ence Los Angeles was called upon to 
mourn the loss of a great benefactor of 
Southern California — Andrew McNally, 
head of the great Chicago publishing house, 
Rand, McNally & Co. He came to this 
region seventeen years ago, and was so 
impressed with its possibilities and its 
charms, that he made large investments 
here, induced other millionaires to build 
their winter homes in Pasadena, Altadena, 
and neighboring places, and became the 
chiet instrumentality in transforming a 
vast desert of barren land by irrigation 
into a magnificent property which now 
contains 400,000 fruit-bearing trees. Per- 
haps this part of the State owes more to 
him, in view of its recent development, 
than to any other one man. 


—— The telegraph operator at the Pavil- 
ion is a Methodist preacher, from Conrad, 
Iowa, and a member of the Upper Iowa 
Conference, Rev. W. Minor Lemon. He is 
an expert and courteous servant of the 
Conference and the visitors. He was for 
years engaged in work as telegrapher, with 
a good income, but his convictions moved 
him, at a financial sacrifice, to accept a 
Methodist pastorate some years ago. Some 
time ago, in order to have the opportunity 
of attending the General Conference, he 
applied for the post which he now fills so 
well, for the month of May. He will be 
remembered by multitudes, long after the 
Conference adjourns, for his aftability and 
intelligent devotion to his work. 


—— Those who have ever had a thought 
or said a word in criticism of Bishop Mc- 
Cabe for charging money for his lectures, 
or tor his services at dedications and other 
great occasions, should get and read his 
pamphlet just issued as a report ot gifts 
made by him and through him to what he 
calls the “Special Keliet and Forward 
Movement Account” for the past eight 
years. A glance at its pages will open 
their eyes, relieve their apprehensions, and 
awaken gratitude. During those years he 
has raised tor various needy objects, in our 
own and in other lands, over $65,000, of 
which almost $7,000 came trom his lectures 
and other public efforts, all otf which went 
into the “* pool ” for benevolent objects. In 
addition he raised and paid out for the 
reliet of needy preachers and for the work 
ot educating struggling ch.ldren from 
preachers’ homea, about $4,300 — all by his 
lectures. A complete list of the donors who 
have backed him in the various enterprises 
which he has carried on as “ extras,” is 
given, and a complete account of the outgo 
of this great fund, all of which has been 
expended except a balance of $4,353 in 
pledges to be used for Church Extension 
amoug people of the Latin race. Ina briet 
exhortation at the close of this interesting 
and suggestive exhibit the bishop pleads 
for ** 100,000 in the coming quadrennium for 
use in Spanish America and in Italy to 
secure churches and schoolhouses in our 
mission-fields.’’ All of this work, which 
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alone would be counted a notable achieve- 
ment, has been aside from the regular 
tasks, travels and episcopal labors devolv- 
ing upon him. 





The Bible League 


T the recent meeting there were 
many wise things said, and some 
otherwise. Among the otherwise we would 
class the remarks of Dr. D. S. Gregory to 
the effect that the ‘“‘ higher critics were 
backed by rich men who had amassed their 
wealth by methods which we sometimes 
consider ‘shady,’”’ and also his charge 
that “ the critics had the great publishers 
subsidized.’’ This is bringing irrelevant 
questions and prejudices into the matter. 
Among the wisest things said at the meet- 
ing was the address of Dr. Patton, of 
Princeton. He said: * In the first place, I 
want to acquit these critics of malice afore- 
thought or of intention of doing wrong. 
Anyway we want criticism, intelligent 
criticism ot the Bible. We can’t shut it up 
in a glass case. Unless the Bible can stand 
in the daylight, there is no use keep’ ag it 
in the dark. We all admit that this con- 
troversy must be managed by minute ex- 
perts ot the Bible.” There speaks the 
scholar. The discussion ot these critical 
questions is best carried on by scholars in 
special books and reviews, and when they 
are taken before the public the discussion 
is apt to run to indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion and to ill-informed statements. We 
have not the least fear for the Bible, but 
we are somewhat afraid of some of its 
friends. — Presbyterian Banner. 





Vacation Resorts in New Eagland 
Waiting itor Hot Weather 


After the severe and protracted siege of winter 
weather, predictions are rife for a very warm 
summer; and the thousands of vacationists 
who annually migrate to the seashore, the 
country and the mountains are perhaps plan- 
ning, at any rate thinking, of their haunts for 
1904. New England is the stamping ground. 
Here hordes of summer visitors flock every 
year. The farmhouses are prepared for com- 
pany after the middle of May; the shore resorts 
get ready in June; and by the last of June, or 
the first of July, the mountains are welcoming 
their guests. Maine bas both coast and inland 
lake resorts of supreme beauty. New Hamp- 
shire has a short but scenic section of sea cuast ; 
but the famous White Mountains and Lakes 
Winnipesaukee and Sunapee are within her 
borders. Vermont claims the renowned Cham- 
plain, Memphremagog and Willoughby; and 
Massachusetts asks no favors with her pleasant 
valleys and impressive mountain ranges. 

Allof this vacation territory is described and 
pictured in the literature published by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad's Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston. The six beautiful portfoiios, 
Lakes, Rivers, Seashore, Mountains, Pictur- 
esque, and tue Charles River to the Hudson, 
coutain beautiful half-tone reproductions, and 
any of these books will be mailed upon receipt 
of 81x cents, or the entire set for thirty-six cents. 

The descriptive booklets, thirteen in number, 
containing interesting and instructive reading 
matter concerning the various sections will be 
mailed upon receipt of two cents for each book, 
or twenty-six cents for the entire set. They 
comprise ‘“* Lakes and Streams,” * All Along 
Shore,” “Valley of the Connecticut and Northern 
Vermont,” *“ Lake Sunapee,” * Southeast New 
Hampshire,” ‘“ Southwest New Hamosbire,” 
“ Monadnock Kegion,”’ ** Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley,” *‘ Merrimack Valley,” *“ Cen- 
tral Massachusetts,” “‘ Lake Memphtremagog,” 
*“ Among the Mountains” and “ Fishing and 
Hunting,” with an additional booklet giving 
the fish and game Jaws of Northern New Eng- 
land and Canada. The “ Bird’s-Eye View of 
the White Mountains,” a handsome colored 
map, showing the numerous ravines and peaks 
as viewed from the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, will be mailed upon receipt of six cents in 
stam ps. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Most commend- 
atory words are spoken by the ministers who 
listened last Monday to the address of Rev. 
Seth CU. Cary at the Boston Preachers’ Meeting. 
The subject was, “The Civil War: its Magni- 
tude and Sacrifices.” Mr. Cary was adjutant of 
the 1234 New York, and endured from Gettys- 
burg to the close of the war many of the 
severest trials of the great struggle. 

There wili no meeting May 30. Monday, June 
6, the subject will be, ‘Some Phases of Mission 
Work in China,” the speaker being Rev. John 
Calvin Ferguson, Ph. D.. of Shanghai, an official 
of the Chinese Government. 


Boston District 


South Boston, St. John’s. — The Ladies’ Social 
Circle of this church tendered their pastor and 
wite, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. John D. Pickles, a re- 
ception on the evening of April 28. Though the 
night was very stormy, a large number were 
present to welcome Dr. Pickles and family back 
for another jear. The invited guests were Pre- 
siding Eider Perrin and wife, Rev. E. A. Blake 
of Tremont St. Church, and Rev. C. A. Dins- 
more and Rey. Mr. Bullock, both of South Bos- 
ton. Mr. Albert J. Taylor presided and intro- 
duced the guests, each one responding in words 
of hearty welcome. During the exercises Miss 
Estelle Chase presented Mrs. Pickles with a 
bouquet of daybreak pinks in behalf of the 
ladies of the church. To this toxen Mrs, Pickles 
responded very appropriately. Mrs. Every, the 
church musical director, rendered two selec- 
tions which were greatly enjoyed by all. The 
pastor and wife then received, being assisted 
by the reception committee, which consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs, Karger, Mr. and Mrs. Ayre, and 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Spaulding, and thre guests. 
At the close, coffee, fruit punch, and cake were 
served from dainty tables presided over by 
young ladies and gentlemen of the church. 


Roslindale, Bethany. —Sunday, May 15, the 
entire day was given to the interests of the 
Epworth League. The pastor, Rev. I. H. Pack- 
ard, preached to the young people in the 
morniog, and the evening service was in 
charge of the retiring president of the chapter, 
Mrs. Marion J. Glover. The temperance pro 
gram, as carried out by members of the League, 
proved very interesting. There was special 
music by the choir, and at the close of the pro 
gram the pastor conducted very impressively 
the beautiful service provided for the installa- 
tion of officers. The list of new officers, recent- 
ly elected, is as follows: President, Guy E. 
McLean; vice-presidents, S. Wallace Crook, 
Alice G. Cleaveland, Fiorence M. Guttridge, 
Edith Wabigren; secretary, Charles Berry; 
treasurer, OC. Temple Allen. 


East Dedham.—A delightful reception and 
anniversary occurred at the home of Mr. Frank 
Bailey, Milton Ave., Wednesday evening, May 
1l — the reception being given to the new pastor 
of First Church, Rev. Walter Healy, and ,the 
89th wedding anviversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bailey being the occasion of the celebration. 
A large company of friends were present. 
Messrs. John Withington and Frank Young 
served as ushers. After bountiful refreshments 
the guests were entertained by an interesting 
program, which included piano duets by Miss 
Elizabeth Gibb and Miss Virginia Washburn; 
an address of welcome to Rev. Mr. Healy by 
Rev. Charles Tilton, of the First Baptist 
Church ; cordial greetings from Mr. George F. 
Washburn io behalf of the officiary and mem- 
bers of the Methodist Courch, earnestly wel- 
coming Mr. and Mrs. Healy to their new field; 
the presentation by Mr. Charles Kimball to Mr. 
and Mis. Bailey of a beautiful cut glass dish 
and silver bread salver from their old-time 
friends and associates; appropriate responses 
by Mr. Bailey and Mr. Healy; the reading by 
Mrs. George F.Washburn of an original poem 
written for the occasion by Mrs. Wilbur Il. 
Griffin, of Green Lodge; a vocal solo by Miss 
Lucia Young; an amusing selection read by 
Mrs. Lincoln; baritone solo by Mr. Wilbur I. 
Griffin ; and a bumorous reading by Miss Nellie 
Griffia. 


Cambridge District 
West Medway. — Reopening exercises were 


held, May 15. The program was in every way a 
success. At the afternoon meeting the follow- 
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ing preachers spoke: Rev. J. H. Humphrey, of 
Holliston; Rev. Arthur Bonner, of Ipswich ; 
Rev. J. P. Chadbourne, of Parkman St., Dorches- 
ter; Rev. George RK. Hewitt, Congregational 
Church, West Medway ; Rev. F. C. Turner, Bap- 
tist Church, West Medway. The avditorium 
has been entirely refitted with steel ceiling, new 
carpet, and repainting throughout at an ex- 
pense of over $500, all of which is paid. The 
work, begun some time ago under Rev. F. E. 
McGuire, bas been carried tosuccessful com ple- 
tion by Rev. Richard Pengilly, the present 
pastor. 


Cambridge, Epworth Church. — An interest 
ing and helpful feature of the Sunday-school at 
this church is the normal class taught by Prof. 
J. R. Taylor, of Boston University. The class, 
composed largely of young ladies and gentle- 
men from Radcliffe and Harvard, is very en- 
thusiastic over Professor Taylor’s methods, and 
the superintendents are pleased to always have 
a supply of substitute teachers. May 18, an in- 
formal reception was given their teacher by 
the members of the class. Prof. and Mrs. Tay- 
lor,and Miss Mary Taylor, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Millan, were the guests of the evening. The at- 
tractively decorated rooms and the dainty re- 
freshments were incidents in an evening of 
rare pleasure. A clever program was given by 
several members of the class. Though vacation 
will soon be here, and next year will not see all 
the members return, yet the residents and 
many of the students hope to enjoy the normal 
class with Professor Taylor io the chair an- 
other year. 


Somerville, First Church. — Rev. E. J. Helms 
presented the cause of City Missions with a 
masterly address at this church, Sunday morn- 
ing, May 22, Mr. Heims is thoroughly mastered 
by the spirit of his work, and is, therefore,a 
master in the presentation of its interests. 


Cambridge, Trinity. —On Monday evening, 
May 16, the members and friends of this church 
gave a reception to their pastor, Rev. George 
Whitaker, D. D., who was returned to them for 
another year. Allthe Protestant clergymen of 
East Cambridge were present, and these, with 
the members of the church, spent a very pleas- 
ant evening in the tastefully decorated vestry. 
The pastor was pleasantly surprised with the 
presentation ofa fifty-dollar bill. A bouquet of 
flowers and an umbrella were given to Mrs, 
Whitaker. This beginsthe ninth year of Dr. 
W hitaker’s service here. 


Leominster. — An unusually hearty and large- 
ly attended receptioa was extended to Rev. and 
Mrs. O. W. Hutchinson at the church on Mon- 
day evening, May 16. Frank L. Marble was in 
charge, and addresses of welcome were made 
by representatives of the various depart 
ments of the church and by Rev. Jobn Kim- 
ball of the Universalist Church, Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps, Congregational, and Rev. George R. 
Baker, Baptist. 


Newton Upper Falis. — Tue pastor, Rev. O. W. 
Scott, urranged for Sunday evenings in May 
and June the following iateresting program: 
May 8, Alderman Fred H. Towns, of Malden ; 
subject, “The Good Samaritan” (a “ chalk 
talk’). May 16, Prof. John H. Pillsbury, princi- 
palof Waban S:shool; subject, “ Religion that 
Counts.”” May 22, sermon-lecture by the pastor ; 
subject, “‘Our Civic Soldiers ” (the firemen). 
May 29, G. A. R. Memorial sermon by the pas- 
tor; subject, *‘ Our Boys in Blue, 186165.” June 
5,an evening with Fanny Crosby (the hymn 
writer), conducted by the pastor. June 12, 
“Children’s Day,’’ concert, conducted by the 
committee. June 19, report from the General 
Conference by Mrs. O. H. Durrell, Cambridge 
(a delegate). 


Lynn District 


Chelsea, Mt. Bellingham. — The pastor, Rev. 
A. H. Nazarian, and his wife were tendered a 
cordial reception by the church on their return 
for the third year. The reception was in charge 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society. Mrs M. K. Merritt, 
president of the Society, presented the pastor 
with a basket of beautiful dowers, and Mrs. 
Nazarian with a choice bouquet of roses, and ex- 
tended a hearty welcome. Warm words were 
also spoken by Mr. William Joslin in behalf of 
the official board, and Mr. G. D. M. Hayes in be 
half of the Epworth League. The pastor and 
his wife made fitting and appreciative response. 
At the last communion 2 were received by let- 
ter apd 1 into full connection. The outlook is 
bright. Mr. Nazarian is preaching to large con- 
gregations. 
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Augusta District 


Winthrop. — Rev. T. N. Kewley was, by the ear. 
nest request of the church, returned to this 
charge for the tbird year,and the people fee} 
that no mistake was made. At our first visit, 
April 24, we found pastor and people quite 
happy in their relations, with some things to 
encourage them. Oo Sunday morning it wag 
our privilege to preach to a large congregation, 
which included the lodge of Odd Fellows ang 
the Rebekahs of the place, and in the evening 
it was a delight to be present and participate in 
one of the best services of the year. Religious 
interest was up to revival pitch. On April 164 
Junior League of 15 members was organized, 
with the pastor’s wife as superintendent. The 
Epworth League is doing well. The Sunday. 
school is in normal condition. Rev. E. T, 
Adams and wife have settled here, and are q 
great helpand inspiration to the church. The 
year begins favorably. 


North Augusta.— Rev. M. Kearney, a mem- 
ber of East Maine Conference, now living in 
Augusta, will supply this charge this Confer. 
eace year. The church is a scattered people, a 
farming community, but loyal to church and 
pastor. Mr. Kearney has entered into the work 
with courage aud earnestness, and the people 
have received him gladly. All is going in a 
way to bring good results. The church build- 
ing has been partly shingled since Conference, 
and a May sale was held atthe parsonage. Mr, 
Kearney will live in hisown home ip the city, 
and work the charge from there—oply four 
miles — occasionally stopping in the parsonage, 
His address is Augusta, Me. 


Receptions. — Several of the churches have 
given their pastors and families splendid recep- 
tions, among them Waterville, Augusta, Hallo. 
well, Gardiner, Skowhegan, Winthrop, and 
perhaps others, of which we have not heard. 


Personal. — We called on a very aged lady in 
Wayne when we were there, the 7ih, Mrs. 
Lawrence, who is in her 97th year, bright, 
smart, and doing the housework for herself 
and son-in-law in very good shape, including 
all the cooking; and recently she made him a 
vest. She has a tenacious memory — recited 
to us two pieces of postry and one of prose — 
and can read and sew without glasses. We had 
a delightful chat for an hour. On Sunday 
morning she walked to church, a distance that 
tages a gooi pedestrian five minutes, and back 
to her home. She said she heard nearly all the 
sermon and every word of the prayer. She has 





CLEVER DOCTOR 


Cured a Twenty Years’ Trouble Without any 
Medicine 


A wise Indiana physician cured 20 years’ 
stomach disease without any medicine, as 
his patient tells: 

‘*T had stomach trouble tor 20 years, tried 
allopathic medicines, patent medicines and 
all the simple remedies suggested by my 
friends, but grew worse all the time. 

‘* Finally a doctor who is the most prom- 
inent physician in this part ot the State told 
me medicine would do me no good, only 
irritating my stomach and making it worse 
— that I must look to diet and quit drink- 
ing coffee. 

*T cried out in alarm, ‘Qait drinking 
coffee! Why, what will I drink?’ 

“*¢ Try Postum,’ said the doctor. ‘I drink 
it, and you will like it when it is made 
according to directions, with cream, for it is 
delicious and has none of the bad effects 
coffee has.’ 

‘*Well, that was two years ago, and I 
am still drinking Postum. My stomach is 
right again, and I know doctor hit the nail 
on the head when he decided coffee was the 
cause of all my trouble. I only wish I had 
quit it years ago and drank Postum in its 
place.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ trial 
ot Postum in place of coffee works won- 
ders. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “* The Road to Wellville.” 
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WANT the name and address of every OU_all Know Rev. L. L. Carpenter, of HIS BOOK will tell you 
person, Wabash, Ind., the well-known Christian ] How to care for your eyes, 
as. wemed na caine minister, who is noted for having dedi- How to diet, bathe and exercise, 
‘ ’ ’ cated over 1,000 churches in Indiana, I[)li- How you can cure yourself at Lome 
W ho is troubled in any way with their eyes. nois, Ohio, and other States. Read what he 


of Blindness resulting from 
If you are not afflicted, send me the names of | ®@y8 Of me: 


your neighbors or friends who are. “After a long and in- Cataracts, 


You will be conferring a favor on them. timate acquaintance Optic Nerve diseases, 
I will send to each name and address with Dr. Oren Oneal, it 


affords me grest pleas- Glancoma, 
My book (24th edition) illustrated above. ure to say that he isa Iritis, 
It contains much valuable information sincere Christian, an Opacities, Scums, Scars and Films, 


honorable gentieman, 

and a very successful Eye Strain, 

physician. Along the Granulated Lids and Pannus, 

lines of his special Pterygium, etc., 

work he has had great 

success, and I most In from one to tbree months. 

chee fully commend | Just send for the book. 

and recommend him | Don’t send any money — not even a postage 

to any one needing stamp is necessary. - 

tbe services of a skill- | Physicians either advise the “ Knife.” or say, 

troubles in all parts of the world. ful oculist and aurist. ‘* Nothing can be done,” when consulted 

Those who are afflicted in any way with their He will do everything in such cases as those whose names are 
eyes are he promises to do.” given here. 


I cure such cases in the patient’s own home, 
Welcome to my opinion free of charge. 


About the eyes, diet, bath, exercise, etc. ; 

Tells how sight can be restored to the blind, 
And alleye diseases cured 

At patient’s own home, 

Quickly and at small expense. 

I have for more than twenty years bean 
Treating and curing all manner of eye 





Here are the names of a few people I have easily, quickly, and at small ex pense. 
Just write me a short history of your case treated and cured in theirown homes, Write | Just at present all I ask you to do is to send 
As you understand it. them and convince yourself — " on ——. ; : a 
j Mrs.8. C. Willard, Libertyville, Ill., cured of ree Of Oxpense LO any part o 
| will write you a personal letter of advice, Gatapnate.at th wean oe Aco William Cro- the world. 
which, with noble, Winslow, Iil., cured 10 years ago of Cat-| 1) tah aie 
My book, will be of great value to you. aracts; Mrs. Anne E. Simmons, Hobart, N. Y., you wish my advice, 


“ , Describe your case the best you can, and 
Paresis of Optic Nerve; Mrs. E. M. oper, y 5 
Seu tt t i Serious Eye Troubles | Ridgeway, Minn., cured of Stenosis of Tear Ry be you a personal letter. 

e Symptoms of se y r Duct; Mrs. Herman Burdick, Richland Centre, e book and advice are both free, and may 


Wis., cured of Hemorrbage of the Retina be all that is necessary to effect a cure in 

Dimness of vision, wuich had blinded her; walbert J. Staley, your case. 
Seeing spots, specks, etc., dance before your | Hynes, Los Angeles Co, Cal., cured of Cataracts 

a agen of 22 years’ standing; ‘Mrs. ©. H. Sweetiand, My liberal offer may mean much to you. 
™ : Hamourg, lowa, cured of Paresis of Optic } Every reader of Zron’s HERALD knows that 
The atmosphere seems smoky and foggy, Nerve; Mrs. Jane Hunt, Binghamyville, Vt., Iam thoroughly responsible, or my ad- 
Seeing better some days than others, cured of Granulated Lids and Iritis; Miss Elia vertisementscould not a ates in th 
Seeing better sideways than straight forward, | BE. Heacox, Box 224, North Yakima, Wash., pp n these 
: cured of Weak Eyes and Congested Optic columns, as they have, regularly, for 
Seeing better in the evening or early morning Nerve; Mrs. Julia Lambert, 29 Whitney St, years 

than at midday, Nasbua, N. H., cured of Cataracts; E. Kaye 7 
Seeing objects double or multiplied Allison, care Bank B. N. A., St. John, N. B., Address, 


: Canada, cured of Congested Optic Nerve; Mrs. 
Seeing a halo or circle about a lamplight, Emma L Carter, Femme, Puion., cured of 


Pain in or about the eyes, bad case of Granulated Lids and Optic Nerve OREN ON EAL M. D. 
Constant or periodic headaches. Paralysis of 22 years’ standing; Mrs. A. P. Rifle, , 

78 Niagara Street, Buffalo, Cataracts. 
If you have any one of the above symptoms, 


You should seek my advice at once. If you should at any future time require my Suite 936, 52 Dearborn St., 
, services, and [ do not fu ev 
I have never made a promise which I did not I make to you, I will refund every cent of CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








money you pay me. . 


Dr. Oneal, whose advertisements we have been publishing for vears, has unquestionably done more to relieve the sufferings 
ot afflicted humanity than any living oculist. He is a sincere Christian gentleman, personally known to the management of the 
Christian Standard, and trom what we personally know of his treatment, we Suggest that any of our readers who are afflicted with 


any torm of eye trouble place their case before Dr. Oneal, and he will advise you what to do.— H.C. Haut, Publisher Christian 
Standard, 
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been a lifelong member of the Baptist Church, 
and it was a benediction to have her in the 
front pew on Sunday morning. 

Rev. J. P. Cole has bought a home at East 
Livermore Mills, and he and his good wife are 
spending the evening of their lives in a quiet 
but happy and contented way. 


Pastors. —The benevolent apportion ments 


will come to you soon. Make much of Chil- 
dren’s Day. Cc. A. 8. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Albans District 


Cambridge. — Rev. J.S Allen and family are 
finding this a pleasant field, with encouraging 
prospects for a good year. There is a growing 
interest in the various departments of church 
work and an increasing attendance. The Sun- 
day-school is especially fortunate in having for 
its superintendent Linus Leavens, a prosperous 
business mau of the village, who has for some 
time been known as a progressive and earnest 
Christian worker. A good attendance at the 
Sunday evening service and at the week day 
prayer-meeting are occasions for gladness in 
the heart of tbe pastor. A hopeful spirit pre- 
vails on the charge. The many friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen will be glad to extend to them 
congratulations on reaching the 25th anniver™ 
sary of their marriage, May 24. 


Waitsfield. —The parsonage has been thor- 
oughly renovated. Painting and papering have 
made all the rooms fresh and beautiful. A 
new carpet bas been laid in the parlor and on 
the stairs, all at a cost of $40. When all was 
com pleted the people came and filled the house, 
welcoming Rev. F. M. Barnes and wife to the 
church and their hearts. This was on May 3. 
C. J. Fergerson, Esq., the distinguished temper- 
ance orator from Burlington, addressed the 
people at a union service, Sunday, May 8. The 
Epworth League held its annual business meet- 
ing, May 9, when encouraging reports were 
given of the work done in the various depart- 
ments, especially in that of Mercy and Help. 
The fifteenth anniversary of the League’s or- 
ganization was appropriately observed. The 
League bas charge of the Sunday evening serv- 
ice except on the first of each month, when a 
union service is Leld, with a sermon by the 
pastors alternately. There is a good workiag 
membership, only somewhat hindered by being 
considerably scattered. This charge is some 
twelve miles up the Mad River valley, one of 
the most fertile sections of the State. 


Isle La Motte.— This isan idyllic spo. in the 
Summer season. To this island the people 
have given Rev. E. L. M. Barnes and family a 
cordia) welcome. For their comfort some 
needed repairs, including a new cistern, bave 
been made on the parsonage. We are sorry to 
have to write that tie health of Mr. Barnes has 





ZION’S HERALD 


not continued to improve as it was confidently 
expected that it would at Conference time. He 
finds that it will be necessary for him to under- 
go an operation for appendicitis. He expects 
to enter a hospital for this purpose very soon. 
Many prayers will go up for him in this time of 
trial, that it may please the Father to give him 
a quick and complete recovery. Rev. G. L. 
Story is to preach for him. 


Personal.— Miss Clara Cushman came on 
from Boston, May 7, to take the itinerary tbat 
had been marked out for Miss Todd. She spent 
Sunday morning, May 8, with the cburch at 
Waterbury, deeply interesting the congregation 
by her strong missionary address. It is prob- 
able that a society of King’s Heralds will result 
from her visit. In the evening she spoke at 
Stowe to a large and appreciative audience. 
Monday night she was at Morrisville, where a 
King’s Herald society was organized with 10 
members. 

It was the writer’s privilege to attend the an 
nual League banquet at Barre, May 13, a most 
enjoyable occasion. Nearly two hundred 
young people were present. The ability with 
which they conducted their business, the perfec- 
tion and magnificence of their arrangements for 
the banquet, together with their bright und 
witty responses to the varioas toasts, was in- 
spiring indeed. Pastor Lowe may well rejxice 
in his young people. RUBLIW. 


Montpelier District 


Ludiow.— This church has prepared a very 
tasteful manual tor its members, giving much 
desirable information of local and general in- 
terest. A complete roster of the membership 
is printed, and also a list of persous who have 
died while members of this society. The com- 
mittee announce their intention of publishing 
a similar manual next year,and at that time 
publish the amount each member contributes 
to the current expenses. The society makes 
use of the weekly-offering, and convenient 
arrangement is made for each member to keep 
account of his contribution. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — There is to be a meeting 
of the preachers at White River Junction, June 
6and7. Afull attendance is desired. At this 
meeting a proposition will be submitted to 
equalize traveling expenses of the preachers. 
A program of practical topics is prepared and 
a good time is assured. WwW. M. N. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


West Derry. — Through the efforts of Dr. Bab- 
cock, just as he was closing a fourth year’s pas- 
torate over this society, plans were formulated 
for enlarging and beautifying St. Luke’s church. 
Mrs. Thomas Major most generously donated 
over $1,000 to the society, thereby clearing off 
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Warranted Moth Proof 

No experiments with moth balls, tarine 
bags, or newspaper parcels can absolutely 
assure you against moths in your closets and 
bureau drawers. 

The only safe plan is to own one of our 
Paine Cedar Chests, made for the wardrobe of 
an entire family, and having 27,600 cubic 
inches of storage space. 

We make these great Chests of Solid Red 
Ceder, 
strength. 
double paneled throughout to avoid all cracking and splitting. 


spevially selected for its aromatic 
They are splendidly built, being 
There are folding 


iron handles, carved moulding, heavy hinges, extra stout casters and double lock. 





Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST.. BOSTON 
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Epworth Organs 


i cost more to make than the com- 
mon kind, They are sweeter 
ZA toned and better. But our direct. 
from-factory selling saves the 
middle dealers expense. 
Buyer gets better organ, or 
lower price—or both, 
a, We ship on approval. Organ 
must suit, or come back at our 
expense. That's the way we deal, 
WILLIAMS ORGAN & PIANO Co 
s7 Washington St., Chicago 


WHITE STAR LINE smc. 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


- « er. 
Miediterranean zones 
GIBRALTAR NAPLES GENOA 

Canopic, May 28, July 2, Aug. 27 
Romanic, June 18, July 30, Sept. 17 
lst Class $80 upward. 


BOSTON @YRARBCOW™ SERVICE 


Cretic, June 2, June 30. July 28 
Republic, June 9, July 7, Aug. 11 
Cymric, June 16, July 14, Aug. 18 


Ist class, $60 and $65, according to steamer. 
Company's Office, India Bidg., 84 State St.. Boston. 


Send for catalogue. 
Mention this paper. 











WANTED Matron for a New England boarding 
school. Apply to A B C, care of 
Z10n’s HERALD, Boston. 








the debt and giving the people au incentive to 
go forward with much-needed repairs. Result, 
the church is to be enlarged by au adiition of 
15 or 17 feet, new hard-wood floors to be laid, 
new pews to be put in, and other extensive im- 
provements to be made. Sunday, May 1, was a 
good day. The pastor, Rev. W. Thompson, 
baptized 1 and received 5 into full member- 
ship. Some friends presented this society with 
a beautiful individual communion set, which 
was used for the first time on that occasion. A 
probationers’ class has been organized under 
the direction of the pastor. 


Milford. — Rev. D. C. Babcock. D. D., finds a 
quiet and congenial sphere for his activities in 
this society. He was warmly welcomed. The 
people speak in high terms of his sermons. 
They know the Doctor is all right. 


Brookline. — This church is supplied by Rev. 
Cc. W. Dockrill, one of our ablest preachers. 
He resides with his family in Lawrence, Mass., 
but finds time to do pastoral work on Satur- 
days and Mondays as ocvasion offers. Sunday, 
May 8 Rev. Irad Taggart, a dear father in 
Israel, visited this field, which has been one of 
his pastora] charges. He preached a couple of 
helpful and inspiring sermons. He resides in 
Manchester. 


General. — It is possible that in the not dis- 
tant future some scribe may furnish items of 
imy-ortance from the Methodist Social Union of 
Manchester. Our representative laymen are 
feeling the need of such an organization, and in 
this instance a demand foretelis supply. 

Hedding is not in this district, but the com- 
mittee on Chautauqua and Summer Schoo! at 
Hedding met in Manchester reGently. Provided 
tbe committee can secure the talent they are 
seeking, Hedding will furnish a rare menu of 
intel/ectual and spiritual food the coming sea 
son. Brethren, plan for the cump-meeting by 
taking in the previous preparatory week on the 
grounds. It is your needs the committee are 
seeking to supply. A. 


Concord District 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Plans are being made 
for quite an extensive affair in connection with 
the June meeting of the lower half of Concord 
District. It will be held at Ceatre Sandwich, 
June6éand 7, and will include a ride across the 
beautiful Asquam lakes. The program prom- 
ises to be full of interest. 

Lyman. — Rev. George Hudson is cheered by 
the encouraging way in which the work has 
opened up on this charge. His cougregations 
bave been increasing steadily, and his people 
are doing all within their p»werto make glad 
their pastor’s heart. Toe interior of the par- 
sonage has been renovated by the Willing 
Workers, and substantial gifts have been left in 
the parsonage lar-ier. Recently about fifty of 
the friends gathered as the guests of the pastor 
and his family and spent a most pleasant even- 
ing together. 

Groveton. — Rev. A. E. Draper has a strong 
hold on the people in this place. All depart- 
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For Durability, Style 
and Comfort 


Black Beauty Shoes 











ments of work are going along finely, and every- 
thing points to a most successful year. Mr. 
Draper has a large Junior League which he 
manages himself and which is doing excellent 
work. 


Groveton Camp meeting. — An innovation at 
this camp-meteting, which will be inaugurated 
this year, will be holding tbhg meetings over 
Sunday. It is thought that this will increase 
the interest in these services. 


Personal. — A son, Stuar: Scott, was born to 
Rev. and Mrs, James G. Cairns, of Woodsville, 
Sunday, May 8. The little one was born at the 
home of his grandmother, Mrs. Thomas A, 
Dorion, at Franklin Falls. Both mother and 
son are doing well. 

Rev. C. N. Tilton, of Lisbon, as president of 
Lue Concord bistrivt Epworth League, has sent 
a circular letter to the various Leagues in his 
district relating to its work. 

Rev. E. U. Strout, of Concord, delivered the 
anniversary address for the Epworth Leagues 
of Manchester and vicinity at Trinity Church, 
Manchester. 

Hon. R. W. Musgruve, publisber of the New 
Hampshire Conference Minutes, has just sent 
out the Minutes forthis year. They wiil be sold 
a litle cheaper than usual. E. C. E. D. 





CHURCH REGISTER 





HERALD CALENDAR 
Manchester Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Marlboro, 


N. H., June 13-14 
Maine State Epworth League Aanuai Convention, 


at Augusta, June 23-24 
New Bedford Oistrict Ministerial Association, 
at Bridgewater, June 27-8 


Norwich District Ministerial Association, at 

Moosup, Ct., June 27-8 
Richmond (Me.) Camp meeting, Aug. 12-22 
Ithiel Fails Camp meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 
Laurel Park Camp- meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 5 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS . 


Rev. Frederic T. George, 39 Park,Avenue, Worces- 
ter, Mass, 





The Infant Needs 


a periectly pure, sterile, stable, easily ab- 
sorbable and assimilable tood, These area 
combination ot requirements which are 
found in Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. These properties are so perfectly 
represented in no other torm of artificial 
intant feeding. 





W. F. M. 8.— The semi-annual of the Port- 
land District W. F. M.S. will be held at Brown’s 
Hill Church, South Portland, June |. Sessions, 
10a m.and2p.m. Morning devotional serv- 
ice conducted by Mrs. D. E. Miller, of Gorham, 
Me. Reports from auxiliaries in the forenoon, 
and a paper by Miss Crowell, of South Portland, 








BETTER THAN SPANKING 


Spanking does not cure children of urine diffi- 
culties. Li it did, there would be few children 
that would do it. There is a constitutional cause 
for this. Mrs. M. Summers. KBox 198, Notre 
Dame, Ind.,willsend ber home treatment to any 
mother. She asks no money. Write her today 
if your children trouble you in this way. Don’t 
pes the child. The chances are that it can’t 

elp it. 





ZIUN’S HERALD 


on, ‘‘ Why Promote Missions among our Young 
People?”” Miss Clara Cusbman, of Newton, 
will give an address in the afternoon. A recep- 
tion will be given Miss Cushman, Wednesday 
evening, by the Young Women’s Society of the 
Chestnut St. Church, Portland. All of the 
young peopile’s societies are invited. The ladies 
of the church will serve lunch at noon for 15 
cents. A large attendance is desired. 
Mrks. KATIE LUUE, Sec. 








Marriages 





KNIGHT — KNIGHT —In Rando!pb, Me.. March 6, 
atthe Methodist Episcopal parsonage. by Rev. C. W. 
Lowell. Orrin L., Knight and Addie B. Knight, both 
of Randoiph. 


MANSIR — SMITH — In South Pittston, Me.. by Rev. 
C, W. Lowell, Walter E. Mansir and Gertrude A. 
Smith, both of Pittston. 


GRANT — GOULD —In Norway, Me., May 14, at the 
Methodist E iscopal parsonage, by v., OD. Ae 
Brooks, Millbury U. Grant aud Lottie May Gould, 
both of Freeport, Me. 


REID —CALHOUN — At People’s Temple parsonage, 
Boston, May 24, by Rev. Uhas. A. Crane, George 
Croghan Reid and Mary Louise Calhoun. 


SCALLAN — WILLIAMS — At People’s Temple par- 
sonage. Boston, May 22, by Rev. Chas. A. Crane, 
Lawrence Scallan, Jr.,and Myra B. Williams. 








Summer Excursion Rates 
via Boston & Albany R.R., 
in Effect June ist. 


The first edition of the BostoN & ALBANY 
R. R. Summer Excursion Tariff has been issued, 
announcing rates in effect June lst to Adiron- 
dack Mountains, Niagara Falls, Michigan 
points, etc. Copies may be secured at princpal 
ticket offices, or application to A. 8S. Hanson, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 





Commencements 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. —Twvesday, May 31 
—College of Liberal Arts, Class Day, Lorimer 
Hall, 2 30 p. m.; evening, senior class reception 
to friends in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 8 to ll o’clock. 
School of Law, Class Day, Isaac Rich Hall, 2 p. 
m.; address by Attorney-General Parker. 
Meeting of the trustees of the University at 8 30 
p.m. in the trustees’ parlor. Alumni Associa- 
tion of School of Theology, business session at 
the American House at 4 o’clock ; dinner at 6. 
Alumni Association of School of Medicine, an 
nual business meeting at Hotel Lenox at 6.30 
o’clock; dinner at 7. Wednesday, June 1— 
Commencement Day address by President Car- 
roll D. Wright, LL. D., Clark College, Worces- 
ter, in Tremont Temple, at 10.30. Topic, “A 
Problem in Sucial Economics,” followed by the 
promotion of the candidates for degrees. Uni- 
vertity Convocation, at 330 p. m., in the chapel, 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset St. Business 
meeting followed by addresses. John C. Fer- 
guson, Ph. D., secretary of the Railroad Com- 
mission in China, will speak upon “ The New 
China,” and Oscar Storer, A. B., LL. B., will 
give an address on “ The Value of a Legal Kdu- 
eation.’’ This body is made up of all graduates 
of the University, and only such are entitled to 
attend. Ali University professors and instruct- 
ors, however, and their wives, are invited 
guests. Refreshments will be served at the 
close. Epsilon Chapter of Boston University 
Convocation (Alumni Association cf the Col- 
lege of Liberal Aris), annual reunion at the 
college building; business meeting at 6 p.m., 
followed by a collation and social hour. 





LASELL SEMINARY. — Wednesday, June l, 
8 p. m., reception to the graduating class. 
Thursday, June 2, 8 p. m, Commencement 
concert. Friday, June 3, banquet of the Lasell 
Societies. Saturday afternoon, June 4, miltary 
battalion drill. Sunday, June 5, at 10.30 a. m., 
baccalaureate sermon by Dr. Borden P. Bowne, 
in the Congregational Church ; Sunday evening, 
vesper service under auspices of Lasell Glee 
Club. Monday evening, June 6, Class Night. 
Tuesday, June 7, at lla. m., graduating exer 
cises in the Congregaticnal Church, followed b3} 
lunch on the Seminary lawn. In the afternoon 
the Alumne Association will be addressed by 
Miss Sarab E. Arnold, of Simmons College. 





MONYEPELIER SEMINARY. —Friday, Mav 
27, 8 p. m., prize debate. Wednesday, June 1, 
8 p. m., children’s music recital. Friday, June 
%, 8p. m., elocution recital, Laura C. Page 
Wednesday, June 8,8 p.m., plano recital for 
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SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot Ease, a powder. It cures painful, 
smarting, nervous feet and ingrowing nails 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions, It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen’s foot Ease makes tight or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain cure for sweating, 
callous and hot, tired, aching feet. Try it today. 
Sold by all druggists and shoe stores. Py mail 
for 25c. in stamps. Trial package FRE«. Ad- 
dress, Allen S. Oimsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 





graduates. Friday, June 10, 8 p. m., elocution re- 
cital for graduation, Gertrude M. Lawson. Sun- 
day, June 12, 10.30 a. m., baccalaureate sermon. 
Monday-Tuesday, June 13-14, written exami- 
nations. Monday, .June 13, 8 p. m., annual 
Commencement concert. Tuesday, June 14, 
8 p. m., annual prize speaking. Wednesday, 
June 15, 10 a. m., class day exercises ; 12.30 p. m., 
annual Seminary dinner in dining hall; 2 
Pp. m., annual meeting of trustees; 2.30 p. m., 
annual meeting of Alumni Association; 8 
p. m., address by Rev. A. J. Hough before the 
#sthetic Society. Thursday, June 16, 9.80 a, m. 
Commencement exercises. 





SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY.—The annual 
business meeting of the Alumni Association 
(Alpha Chapter of the University Convocation) 
representing the School of Theology of Boston 
University, will be held at the American 
House, Boston, Tuesday, May 3l,at 4 p m. 
Dinner will be served at 6 p. m., at $1 25 per 
plate. Toastmaster, Charles KE. Spaulding, ’89, 
p.stor of First Church, Fitchburg. Speakers 
have been especially invited, and a good time 
is anticipated. 

A. P. SHARP, Pres. 
A. M. OSGOOD, Sec. 





SARVICES AT NORTHFIELD. — At North. 
field this summer, in connection with the Binle 
School, whore sessions last from July 1 to 2%, 
there will be six special conferences, One of stu- 
dents holds its sessions from Julyltol0O Me. 
J. R. Mott will preside. Among thespeakers will 
be Rev. Charlies Cuthbert Hall, D. D., and Mr. 
Robert E. Speer. On July 12 begins the Young 
Women’s Conference, which lasts to July 19. 
Among the speakers are Dr. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan, Dr. J. R. Miller, Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mes. 
Margaret Bottome and Mrs. Margaret Sangster. 
Between the same dates there will be a summer 
school for Women’s Missionary Societies, an in- 
terdenominational conference of the Women’s 
Boards in the United States and Canada. [he 
Sunday-school workers have their conference 
from July 16 to 25, and at the close of the Bible 
School there is to be a general Cinference 
of Christian Workers, continuing to Aug. l4, 
followed by a series of post-conference addresses 
continuing to Sept. 12. One, at least, oi these is 
expected from Prebendary Webo-Peploe, a dis- 
tinguished English churchman. 





A New Bird’s-Eye View of Lake 
Winnipesaudkee 
Published by the Boston & Maiae R.R. 

The numerous vacationists who annually 
journey to Lake Winnipesaukee, and those per- 
sons intending to takeavacation in this sec- 
tion, will be interested in the new publication 
issued by the Passenger Dapartment, Boston & 
Maine Kailroad, Boston. It is a Bird’s-Eye View 
of Lake Winnipesaukee, the different glens and 
coves on the lake, and the hundreds of isiands. 
Each mountain peak, isiand and cove is num- 
bered, and at the bottom isa table giving the 
name of each number. This map is interesting 
and useful in furnishing one with the geography 
of the lake, and prospective vacationists and 
New Hampshire enthusiasts should send six 
cents in stamps to the General Passenger De- 
partment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 
for it. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Second Quarter Lesson X 
SUNDAY, JUNE 5, 1904, 
MARK 15: 1-15. 
CHRIST’S TRIAL BEFORE PILATE 
1 Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: Then said Pilate tothe 
chief priests and to the people, I find no fault in 
this man. — Luke 238: 4. 


2. DATE: A. D. 30, Friday, April 7. 


8 PLACES: The Hall Gazzith in the temple, 
and the Roman Pi etorium. 


4. PARALLEL NARRATIVES: 
131; Luke 22: 6671; 
19 : 1-16, 


5. CONNECTION: The agony in Geth. 
semane; the betrayal and arrest of Jesus ; our 
Lord’s trial and condemnation for “ blas- 
phemy ” before an iriegular meeting of the San- 
hedrin, convened at night; our Lord insulted 
and mocked ; Peter’s denials. 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday — Mark 15: 
11. Twesday— Luke 23:1-ll. Wednesday — 
Jobn 18: 2840. Thursday — John 19:112. Friday 
— Matt. 27:1525. Saturday — Acts 3: 1218. Sun- 
day — Isa. 53. 


il Introductory 


The decision against Jesus, agreed upon 
in the night examination before Caiaphas, 
was promptly ratified by the council ata 
meeting in the early morning. Then, 
surrounded by His accusers, and bound, 
Jesus was conducted to Pilate’s judgment 
hall. The priests first endeavored to pro- 
cure His cundemuation on the mere de- 
cision of the council. This the procurator 
declined to grant. Forced, therefore, to 
present an accusation which would bring 
the Prisoner within the cognizance of Ro- 
man law, they brought forward His claim 
of royalty : He professes to be the king of 
the Jews, they alleged, and tries to per- 
suade the people not to give tribute to 
Ceesar. On this, Pilate took Jesus aside 
and questioned Him privately, eliciting 
simply the admission that His kingdom 
was not of thia world, and that He came 
to bear witness to the truth. Convinced 
of His innocence, Pilate returned to the 
priests and declared that he found no fault 
in Jesus requiring punishment. This ac- 
quittal was followed by a turbulent reiter- 
ation of the charge, during all which 
Jesus preserved a dignified silence, even 
when the governor, amazed at His strange 
composure, asked Him why He did not 
defend Himself. 

Mark omits the episode of the sending 
of Jesus to Herod, and continues the nar- 
rative with the selection of the prisoner to 
be released at the feast. Among the con- 
demned awaiting execution was a zealot 
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named Barabbas, who, in one of the petty 
uprisings against the Romau government, 
in which some soldiers had been slain, 
had been apprehended and his life de- 
clared forfeit. Pilate now inquired which 
of the two prisoners — Jesus or Barabbas 
— should be released to them; and the 
fickle crowd, instigated by the priests, 
quickly replied ‘‘ Barabbas.’’ What then, 
should be done with ‘‘ the king of the 
Jews?” ‘ Crucify Him!” Pilate was 
perplexed. He hoped that the people 
would have preferred Jesus to Barabbas. 
Moreover, a private message had just 
reached him from his wife, begging him 
to have nothing to do with condemning 
‘‘that just man.’’ But the fierce shouts 
came from every quarter — rabbis, priests 
and the rabble — ‘‘ Crucify Him !’’ And 
the governor yielded. First he washed 
his hands to symbolize that he was not re- 
sponsible for the death of the Prisoner, 
which dread responsibility the mob quick- 
ly accepted for themselves and their chil- 
dren, and then he gave sentence. The 
cruel scourging of Jesus and the derisive 
treatment of the soldiers, who invested 
Him with a scarlet robe and a crown of 
thorus, and mingled contemptuously the 
forms of homage with brutal blows and 
spitting in the face, filled up the interval 
bet ween the sentence and its execution. 


lll Expository 


l. Straightway in the morning — “ as 
soon as it was day ”’ (Luke). No time must 
be lost. At the earliest possible noment a 
legal meeting of the Sanhedrin must be 
held. The hour was probably about 5.30. 
The whole council. — The meeting place 
was probably the hall Gazzith in the temple 
(Luke 22:66). At this meeting the decision 
ot the previous night was ratified. Bound 
Jesus. — They evidently feared He might 
try to escape. Carried him away — led 
Him in a sort of procession to the prato- 
rium, which was either in the Castle An- 
tonia on the north side of the temple, or in 
one of Herod’s palaces, on the western hill 
of Jerusalem (Mount Zion). Delivered 
him to Pilate —the Roman procurator. 
His duties were to collect the revenues 
and administer justice. His headquarters 
was at Csesarea, but he usually came to 
Jerusalem during the great feasts to pre- 
serve order. Pilate’s term of, office lasted 
ten years (probably from A. D. 27 to A. D. 
36). 

“Suffered under Pontius Pilate’ —so, in 
every creed of Christendom, is the unhappy 
name of the Roman procurator handed down 
to execration (Farrar).—— Pilate had ano un- 
yielding and severe disposition (Luke 13:1) 
and his conduct led to repeated revolts among 
the Jews which he suppressed by bloody meas- 
ures. He was therefore hated, and at last re- 
moved in consequence of the accusations made 
against his administration by the Jews. He 
died by his own hand at Vienna (Scnaff). 


2. Art thou the king of the Jews ? — 
The first attempt of the priests was to in- 
duce Pilate to condemn Jesus without an 
accusation (John 18: 28 32). As this tailed, 
they declared that He had forbidden the 
Jews to pay tribute to Cesar, and had pro. 
claimed Himself a king (Luke 23:2). It 
was in reply to this political charge that 
Pilate put the question. Thou sayest — 
that is, ‘*I am.” In John’s account our 
Lord first inquires in what sense the gov- 
ernor asked the question ; and then, while 
admitting His kingly claim, explained the 
nature of His kingdom — that it was “ not 
of this world ” and therefore involved no 
collision with the Roman autbority. 


Pilate may well have been perplexed. Christ 
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had claimed to be King; promulgated laws 
Organized in the heart of Ceesar’s province the 
germ of an imperishable kingdorn ; entered Je- 
rusalem in triumph, hailed by the throng as 
King of the Jews; and ‘is arrest had been forci. 
bly resisted by one of His followers. These facts 
a wily priesthood could easily pervert and exag- 
gerate so as to give color to their accusation 
(Abbott). 


8.5. Chief priests accused him of 
many things. — Pilate declared that he 
could find no tault in Jesus ; and the priests, 
excited beyond measure at the threatened 
failure of their scheme, poured forth a tor- 
rent of accusations and reiteration (Luke 
23:5). Answerest thou nothing ? — It 
was not natural foran accused person to 
maintain such an impressive silence. Be- 
hold, how many things they witness, — 
Pilate could not understand how any Jew 
could listen composedly, without self- vin- 
dication, to this clamor of crimination. 
Answered nothing. — Says Abbott: ** He 
had already explained to Pilate the nature 
ot His kingdom, and satisfied him that He 
is innocent of sedition ; after that, He keeps 
silence. He will answer honest perplexity, 
but not willtul slander.” Pilate mar- 
veled. — Our Lord’s reticence seemed un- 
natural, mysterious. 


6-8. At that feast he released (R. V., 
** he used to release ’’). — It was a Passover 
custom with him. Says Schaff: *‘ It was 
designed to soften the Roman yoke. A tur- 
bulent people always sympathizes with 
criminals condemned by hated rulers.’’ 
Barabbas. — His name is given as * Jesus 
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Barabbas’’. in three MSS. ot Matthew. 
John calls him “ a robber ;”’? Matthew, “a 
notable prisoner.’”’ He was probably a 
zealot, who had gathered a band of tollow- 
ers and forcibly resisted Roman rule. The 
multitade, crying aloud (R.V., * the mnul- 
titude went up”’) — that is, tothe preetorium. 
The priests had been at work among them 
bidding them demand the usual amnesty. 


9, 11. Will ye that I release? etc. — 
The question was put to the people rather 
than to the priests. Pilate probably knew 
ot the popularity of Jesus, and perhaps halt 
expected that they would demand His lib- 
eration. The king of the Jews. — Pilate 
used the title more out of sarcasm than 
from real acknowledgment of Jesus’ king- 
ly claim. Priests had delivered him for 
envy. — Pilate doubtless knew ol Jesus, 
and detected at once the real motive of His 
accusers ; hence his appeal to the ;people. 
He knew perfectly well that it Jesus had 
seriously plotted to seize the Jewish crown 
and throw off the Roman yoke, these priests 
would have sided with Him and been His 
most efficient su,porters. Chief priests 
moved the people (R. V., ** stirred up the 
multitude’’)— plying them with, argu- 
ments, to the effect that He had been con- 
demned, that He was a blasphemer, an im- 
postor, etc. How could He be divine and 
not release Himself from fetters? not even 
vindicate Himself ? 


12,13. What will ye then that I shall 
do ? — Pilate ‘perceives that he has made a 
false step, but tries to throw the responsi- 
bility upon the people. Crucify him, — 
The ** wild-beast ” spirit had guined the 
ascendency in the mob, and nothing now 
but the ignominious and accursed punish- 
ment of the cross would satisiy them. 
Jesus’ friends were either overawed or ab- 
sent. 

14. What evil hatb he done ? — the 
third time Pilate had asked this question. 
He had proposed to the people to scourge 
Jesus and then let Him go, but the time had 
gone by for such a tame proposition. Cried 


out exceedingly — an uproar that would |. 


not be quieted. All Pilate’s expostulations 
were drowned in the fierce outcry. The 
people were ready to take all the responsi- 
bility — for themselves and their children. 
Pilate must yield, it he was Ceesar’s triend, 
and would escape being reported to his‘own 
government tor maladministration. 


15. Willing (R. V., ‘“ wishing ’’) to con. 
tent the people — not because Jesus was 
guilty, not because it was just to condemn 
Him, butsimply because the people thirsted 
ior His blood. When he had scourged 
him — the usual cruel punishment before 
execution. The blows were laid upon the 
naked back with knots of rope, or plaited 
leather thongs, armed at the ends with 
pieces of lead or sharp pointed bones. The 
victim sometimes died under this brutal in- 
fliction. To be crucified — that is, to the 
soldiers appointed tor the purpose. Says 
Schaft: “ Thus Pilate sacrificed his inde- 
pendent position as a representative ot Ro- 
man law to the fanaticism of the Jewish 
hierarchy. The state became a tool in the 
hands of an apostate and bloodthirsty 
church.”’ 


IV Inferential 


1, Even to our eyes the malignant hatred 
oft the priests toward Jesus is repulsive in 
the extreme ; how mustit have looked in 
His eyes ! 


2. Once in human history the perfect Man 
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undefiled,’’ rebuking sin, breathing love 
and mercy; and the best among His fel- 
lows could not endure His presence, bated 
Him without a cause, and conspired to 
murder Him. Let us who shudder at their 
act}beware lest we “crucify Hia afresh and 
put Him to open shame.’’ 


3. What a chance Pilate had! Whata 
despicable weakling he proved! He never 
dreamed that subsequent ages would at- 
tend that trial and judge him ; that that 
brief hour when the howling Jewish mob 
was before him, would prove immortal to 
his shame ; and that be, all unconscious of 
the tact, was an actor in the most tremen- 
dous event in the world’s history. His con- 
victions were all right enough, but he 
proved disloyal to them. Lest us remember 
that ** yielding is sin.”’ 


4. Our Lord’s sufferings were all the more 
acute from the very refinement of His na- 
ture. Sin had not blunted Hie sensibilities. 


5. The Captain of our salvation was 
made ‘perfect by suffering.” Suffering 
was, morally at least, essential to earn Him 
that title. 


6. Nowhere are perfect meekness and 
savage brutality set in such sharp contrast 
as in the record of the closing hours of our 
Lord’s life upon earth. 


V_ Hlustrative 


Now let it be said here that the whole his- 
tory is often repeated even in these modern 
times. It is unwise to lose the lesson taught 
us by rushing off intd pious execration ot 
those bigoted Jews. Men had better look 
into their own hearts. In bis introduction 
to the study of metaphysics, Malebrauche 
remarks very quietly: “It is not into a 
strange country that such guides as these 
volumes of mine will conduct you; but it is 
into your own, in which, not unlikely, you 
are a stranger ’’ (C. S. Robinson), 
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The Outlook 


Continued from page 645 





ored transparency by transmitted light. 
Hence it may serve asa basis on which 
the artist may paint in oils or water- 
color, the foundation being a photograph 
taken by himseif or by others. It is 
claimed that the new fabric offers such 
advantages in regard to ease of manipu- 
lation that single photographs up to ten 
feet square may be successfully produced. 





Baptist Anniversaries 


HE Baptists, assembled in Cleveland 
last week for their annual anniver- 
saries, concerned themselves little with 
vexed questions of denominational polity. 
The meetings were practically gatherings 
of the representatives and friends of the 
great benevolent agencies of the Baptist 
churches, whose officers were enabled to 
go to Cleveland with good reports of 
work done and opportunities accepted 
and improved. The anniversaries began 
with a meeting of the Women’s Home 
Mission Society of Chicago. The annual 
report showed receipts of $92,000 (the 
largest in the Society’s history), with 185 
missionaries «employed at 114 stations in 
the United States and in Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Mexico. The Society has de- 
cided to try to raise $100,000 within the 
next three years for a new building for 
the Chicago Training School, to be knowa 
as Morris Hall. The ninetieth anniversary 
session of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union was vupened with an address by 
the president, V. Kirke Porter, in which 
he referred to increased opportunities for 
missionary work in China as the result of 
events in connection with the war in the 
Far East. The Union bad a total income 
last year of $779 594, or $56,828 more than 
the year preceding. President Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, delivered an able and 
trenchant address on ‘‘ Tha Church and 
the Christianization of the World.”’ 
President Wood of Newton Theological 
Seminary spoke on the schocl work of the 
Union in foreign lands. The Union pur- 
poses to attempt to raise an endowment 
fund of $500,000, to be used in the educa- 
tion of a native ministry in foreign mis- 
sion fields. In the official statement of 
this plan it is declared that “ the first 
stages of missionary effort are passed, and 
foreign peoples cannot be Christianized 
fully until a native ministry is raised up.”’ 
William A. Munro, of Boston, was 
elected president of the Union. The ex- 
ecutive officers remain as they were last 
year, Drs. Mabie and Barbour being elect- 
ed home and foreign secretaries. The ses- 
sion closed with an address by Rev. Rob- 
ert J. Burdette, and the presentation of 
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some twenty young men and wowen whu 
bave been appointed to foreign fields. 





Presbyterian General Assembly 


HE 116th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church North con- 
vened in Buffalo last Thursday. It took 
only a few minutes to elect a Moderator, 
where before it has required hours. Rev. 
J. Addison Henry, D. D., was the suc- 
cessful candidate. His name was pro- 
posed by President Patton of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. President James 
D. Moffat and Dr. Howard Agnew John- 
ston, of New York, were also placed in 
nomination ; but while their supporters 
were waiting to obtain the tactical ad- 
vantage of the last nomination, a com- 
missioner jumped up and moved that the 
nominations be closed. The motion was 
carried at once, and when Dr. Johnston 
moved to make the vote unanimous, not 
a single vote was recorded in the negative. 
Dr. Hemry owes his election very largely 
to the fact that he has been for forty-one 
years pastor of a single church in Phila- 
delphia. His election was a distinct 
Princeton triumph, and a significant 
tribute to the dignity and worth of the 
pastoral position. Commissioners to the 
number of 710 are entitled to seats in the 
Assembly, representing 7,800 congrega- 
tions, 7,600 ministers, and 1,100,000 com- 
municants. The sermon of the retiring 
Moderator, Dr. Robert F. Coyle, was a 
bold and in many respects striking ar- 
raigoment of materialism, Mormonism, 
social unrest and commercial oppression. 
Dr. Coyle took strong ground against 
‘‘ race suicide,’’ and declared that the 
ideals of the home in America have been 
lowered, while wives are taking the place 
of mothers and childless firesides are be- 
ing substituted for family circles. The 
Assembly adopted a resolution removing 
atpersions made upon the Southern 
Chureh during the Civil War, and favor- 
ing closer union with that church. This 
action, telegraphed to the General As- 
sembly of the Southern Church, in session 
at Mobile, was received with cheers. Re- 
strictions were placed upon the ministe- 
rial relief to be afforded, one of the most 
radical of these restrictions preventing 
ministers of other churches uniting with 
the Presbyterian Church from receiving 
aid until after five years of active service. 
The proposed union of the Cumberland 
and the Northern Presbyterian Churches 
has been the absorbing topic among the 
commissioners. It is conceded that a 
majority of the Assembly favors union 
with the Cumberland Church, but there 
is an iofiuential minority opposed to 
union on the plans proposed. Some op- 
position to union has developed among 
the Cumberland Presbyterians in session 
at Dallas, Texas. 





Japanese Advance Checked 


HIS past week has brought serious 
disasters to the Japanese. The 
battleship ‘‘ Hatsuse,’”’ one of the finest 
vessels in the Japanese Navy, was blown 
up on May 15 by striking Russian mines 
outside of Port Arthur, and sank with 
the loss of over 400 men. On the same 
day the Japanese cruiser ‘‘ Yoshino ’’ was 
rammed during a heavy fog by her sister 
ship, the ‘‘ Kasuga,’’ and 210 of her crew 
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were drowned. It is rumored that one or 
two other Japanese vessels have been 
injured. While the possession of great 
naval strength may not be as essential 
for Japan pow as it was before the rem- 
nants of the Russian fleet were corked up 
in Port Arthur, the sinking of the ‘‘ Hat- 
suse ’’ probably reduces Japan’s force ten 
per cent., and Japan cannot go on losing 
many more ships without incurring the 
danger of a visit from the Baltic fleet, 
which might change the balance of 
power at sea so that the connections of 
the land forces which have been working 
up through Korea iuto Manchuria could 
be cut by the Russians. Korea has taken 
advantage of the disturbed condition of 
affairs in the Far East to revoke the 
concession granted to Russia in 1896 of 
timber-cutting rights on the Yalu and 
Tumen Rivers. The Japanese operations 
on land have been hindered by the rains. 
A third Japanese army was landed, May 
17, at Siungyucheng, on Kaichow Bay, 
under General Ozaba. Great quantities 
of stores and ammunition were put ashore, 
as well as eight freight cars made to fit 
the tracks of the railroad which runs 
northward from Port Arthur, which the 
Japanese plan to use as a means of for- 
warding supplies as their campaign de- 
velops. The Japanese tactics are puz- 
zling the Russians, and rumors as to 
movements and counter-movements are 
flying fast and thick. Hard fighting has 
taken place near Kin-chow, the Japanese 
driving the Russians back, but losing 146 
men. Many Japanese are reported to 
have been killed or wounded in a sortie 
from Port Arthur made by the Russians. 
The Russian cruiser ‘‘ Bogatyr’’ is re- 
ported to have been wrecked near Viad- 
ivostok. It appears certain that the 
Japanese have somewhat relaxed the 
energy of their advance. General Kuroki 
appears to be forming a new battle-line, 
strengthening his right flank and centre 
for a cautious advanve upon Liao- Yang. 
Both Japan and Russia are hurrying re- 
inforcements to the front, and a clash is 
certain to occur svon. The wh >le Gulf of 
Pechili is reported to be full of drifting 
mines, constituting the greatest menace 
to neutral shipping. 





Enormous Crowds Visiting St. Louis 


Perfect Accommodations 
Interesting Filipinos 


lt is about two weeks since the opening of the 
St. Louis Exposition, and the admirable accom- 
modations furnished by St. Louis reflect great 
praise upon the city. The Exposition is all that 
has been claimed for it. In fact, it is much 
more than the imagination can possibly con- 
ceive. The perfection and completion of the 
exhibits speak well for the Exposition manag- 
ers. The Philippine exhibit attracts crowds 
daily. The natives appear entirely. oblivious of 
the gaping multitudes. They chatter and play 
and work just asin their native isiands. The 
American Indians, numbering over sixty-one 
tribes, are another interesting exbibit on the 
famous “ Pike.” This section of the Exposition 
is marvelous. It far surpasses anything of the 
kind ever before attempted. 

This is an excelient month to visit St. Louis, 
and on the Boston & Maine route you can stop 
off at Niagara Falls. You can also journey via 
Montreal and Niagara Falls; and through cars 
from Boston carry you right outside the Expo- 
sition gate into the new Wabash Station. 

For full information describing the Exposi- 
tion and therates and routes, send to the Boston 
& Maine Passenger Department, Boston, for 
their beautiful descriptive booklet on the Expo- 
sition. It will be mailed to any address free. 





